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ON PAROCHIAL INSURANCES AGAINST FIRE. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Str, 


Ow the suggestion of a friend, I beg leave to trouble 
your readers with a few cursory thoughts on the impor- 
tant subject announced as above, in which persons of 
almost all descriptions are more or less interested, and 
to which every one may be naturally expected to pay 
some attention. The calamities occasioned by the ba. 
tructive element of fire, cannot be unknown to the 
far greater ~ of those who peruse your pages. The 
peasant or the mechanic who loses his atu by that de- 
youring enemy, must, if not destitute of the common 
feelings of humanity, feel a proportionate distress with 
the merchant, the tradesman, or the manufacturer, on a 
more extended scale, who to a'similar misfortune may be 
exposed. 

The respectability of the old established companies 
for insurance against the effects of fire, to make good 
their losses on the annual payment of a small premium, 
has given rise to many modern establishments of a simi- 
lar nature. The prudence of effecting such insurance, 
to guard against so alarming and awful a contingency, 
must be admitted by all persons who bestow on the sub- 
ject the smallest consideration. Yet the advantages of 
such insurances to the several companies, notwithstand- 
ing occasional and sometimes severe losses, must be ma- 
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nifest from the increased importance and character which 
they give to the several proprietors. 

‘hough it is not my wish in any respect to interfere 
with the fair and reasonable profits of any set of men, 
engaged’ in a laudable and benevolent undertaking, it 
cannot follow, from such consideration, that any one 
should be precluded, from suggesting other benefits, by 
a different exercise of the same principle, connected as 
it may be with local advantages. In almost every coun- 
try town.and populous village, the plan of parochial 
insuyanees jaight be earried into effect with great advan- 
tage; and smaller towns might associate with places 
contiguous to them for the mutual purpose of compen- 
sating their own losses by accidents of this nature. 

As there are a few towns of note, even in the eountry, 
which are not provided with engines, the prospect of 
expence in forming such associations, in the first instance, 
ig rendered much less formidable than otherwise it could 
be. A general act of parliament, in a manner analogous 
to the general act for managing the poor, would probebly 
pass both houses of parliament with little difficulty; be- 
cause few persons would venture upon so ungracious 
@ proceeding as to oppese it, without being justly liable 
to the imputation of selfishness. In this case, as in that 
of the poor, it would be optional; but in this case, as 
in that, it would gradually operate te produce the most 
beneficial consequences, which have been most fully de- 
monstrated in places where the measure has been adopted 
and steadily pursued, at a comparatively trifling expence 
of time. 

In suggesting that a committee of rwRLVE or THIR- 
TEEN persons should be appointed, the manner of which, 
with the qualifications, may be readily collected from a 

rusal of that act, to the purposes of which this should 
fe rendered subservient, it ia rather with a view of sketch- 
ing out some plan, than of stating any determinate 
measure. That engines should be placed at the most 
convenient parts of a parish, or contiguous parishes who 
might be wuited for the purpose, cannot be a matter of 
hesitation; and that one able engineer, whe should 
have power to command and direct others in managing 
their respective engines in all cases of fire, should be 
appropriated toeach, will as little be disputed. Rewards 
for giving notice of fires te the engineers, and for expe- 
ditious arrival, should also be established. A more serious 
consideration follows indeed, and that is, the convenience 
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of horses for conveying engines to and from fires with 
the utmost possible expedition, the support of which, 
or the propriety of maintaining them, must be determined 
by the population, or the probability of the recurrence 
of such accidents. In general however, these might be 
dispensed with; and the alacrity with which persons of 
all ranks in country towns and villages endeavour to 
extinguish a fire, proves that men enough for such a 
purpose would be assembled in a few minutes to draw 
the engines as might be required.. There is no want of 
zeal in such places; it is want of method only, which 
renders their exertions less beneficial than otherwise they 
would be. Their own interest, too, as well as regard to 
their neighbours, will always ensure their utmost en- 
deavours; which endeavours, under the direction of the 
engineer, might be regulated so as to produce the best 
advantages. I have myself been more than once a wit+ 
ness Of the mischiefs of unskilful exertions, and of neg- 
lect of useful measures to prevent the p of fires 
and on the other hand I have beén successful in prevent- 
ing amost serious fire in a country town, where the 
buildings were mostly thatch, by giving directions, which 
happily were attended to, for guarding inst the ap- 
proach to large ranges of contiguous buildings in a line 
which threatened the destruction of the whole street. 
Having said thus much of the practicability of some 
plan for mutual insurance, the sums annually paid in 
the country to insurance offices, are conimonly so much 
contributed to the discharge of claims made upon them 
for damages by fires in towns; and if these were to be 
vested in a fund, and, after accumulating to a certaifi 
amount, the surplus appropriated to the aid of the poor 
rates (im proportion in different parishes to the sums 
respectively contributed,) the benefits would seen ap- 
pear to be of high importance and most essentially in- 
teresting. Contenting myself with this outline, | am 
sati that many of your readers will be éxeited to 
give the subject most mature consideration; and I 
shall be happy to see the business mote atnply dilated 
bd 


and discussed, through the meditim of your pages, for 
the general information of the commenity : 
I am, Bir, 
Your's, &c. 


Hackney; June 11, 1812. - J. M. 
N 
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ON SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR DISTRESSED 
MANUFACTURERS. 





To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Wausr humanity rejoices in the numerous displays 
exhibited in the British metropolis of the most liberal 
contributions for distress of every species, rational charity 
will at the same time consider what are the best means 
of accomplishing the proposed object and effecting the 
projected design. The subscription recently commenced 
to alleviate the pressing difficulties of the various classes 
of manufacturing labourers and their families, has been 
sanctioned by royal approbation, and promoted by royal 
beneficence. The sums subscribed by individuals have 
been proportionably liberal, and we consider the heart 
which suggested it, however situated in life, as enti- 
tled to the honour and respect of every philanthropic 
mind. 

But however considerable the sum thus raised for so 
benevolent a purpose, it is much to be feared that it 
will be very inadequate to remove, in a very small degree, 
the distresses of our manufacturing fellow subjects, and 
that one hundredth part of them cannot be relieved, 
in any efficient degree, by these means. The applica- 
tion, therefore, will be subject unavoidably to the odious 
imputation of partiality; and no committees or depu- 
tations for the purposes of distribution will ever be able 
. to give themselves or the applicants any satisfaction 
in so disproportionate a case. The means will be inade- 
quate; and Snietisintnidnta and murmurs will be heard 
and echoed from one end of the empire-to the other, at 
the imperfect nature of the relief proposed, without the 
prospect of any remedy. 

t the result of the advances made by government 
to the manufacturers of these kingdoms some time past 
has been, we know not. Indeed we do know that 
it enabled them for a time to continue their employment 
of their workmen and their families, as usual, though 
perhaps in a contracted degree; but of their ability to 
‘make the stipulated returns by instalments, according 
to the original proposition, doubts may be rationally 
entertained, and extended credit must, as we conceive, 


have been unavoidable, because such discharges from 
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the continued pressure of the mercantile and commercial 
interest, must have been impracticable. To such a li- 
beral extension we persuade ourselves, so far as we know, 
the British government must have felt a most ready dis- 
position. But what has been done for the labouri 
class of the manufacturers? A subscription has at length 
indeed been commenced; but here our observations 
already made return upon us, and a remedy better pro- 
portioned to the wants of their distressed families seems 
to be imperiously necessary. What that remedy ought 
to be, must now press for an attentive consideration. 
It is of so large a magnitude, that, compared with the 
partial operation of the most munificent subscription, 
which we by no means wish to restrain it, will only be 
found “as a drop of a bucket, and the small dust of the 
balance.” 

Could not means be found and sanctioned, under the 
direction of committees and sub-committees for these 
purposes, to authorize and procure collections to be made 
at every parish church and chapel, and every other place 
of religious worship in the United oe for this 
benevolent purpose? All denominations of religion should 
here cordially unite in the business of relieving the dis- 
tresses we are speaking of. Those who sit by their fire 
sides, at a remote distance from manufacturing parts of 
the nation, have scarcely an idea of the pressing wants 
of their suffering countrymen. Those innocent victims 
of the savage policy of the detested continental tyrant, 
are entitled to our compassion. ‘They are the sacrifices 
which are dragged to the altar of his savage ambition, 
because he cannot immolate us as a nation, and Britons 
are not to be subdued by his hired slaves at home, he is 
inflexible in making war upon our unrivalled commerce. 
Need I advance more to shew the necessity of uniting, 
in proportion to our abilities, to relieve the distresses 
which are thus occasioned? Yes, I will — mention 
one circumstance more, in which every individual may 
contribute his mite to revive the long lost manufacture 
of one of our branches of commerce. at should hinder 
us from returning once more to the use of BUCKLES? 
The advantage of this inconsiderable branch of our manu- 
factures, must be manifest from the consideration that it 
would give bread to thousands of families, who are now 
in the utmost distress for want of employment. Does this 
depend on the tyranny of the Corsican despot? Surely, 
the remedy for this, in some degree, at least so as to afford 
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relief, if not to revive the means of opulence, is within 
our own power. Let the reat set the example, and 
the LiTrTLe would soon follow ; and numbers would hail 
‘ the joyful day, that the ries of fashion should be 
by reason. We have too long bowed down 
to this idol ; fet it henceforth be banished from among us. 
Birmingham and other towns would have reason to re- 
joice, beyond what our imagination, perhaps can fancy. 
Now that I have so far diverged from my subject, allow 
me to remark that the continental tyrant, with all his 
savage acrimony, has been compelled to admit the expor- 
tation of French silk to this evinced country, under all 
its pressures, which, we are happy to find, has revived 
the employment of the ribbon weavers of Coventry and 
its vicinity, to the seasonable relief of nambers. . 
. D. 





NEW METHOD OF MAKING BRICKS. 











To the Editor of the Trddesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Ass your Magazine holds a respectable place among peri- 
edical publications, as a cuties of ieeataties bo. 
tween the various branches of manufactures and commerce, 
both as subjects of information and improvement, permit 
me through this channel to inform your ‘readers of 
am improvement im the manufacture of bricks of the 
most important kind; (if beauty and strength are objects 
of importance im building.) I can only at present at- 
tempt to give a description of the figure of the brick, 
which, without drawings can only afford a very imperfect 
idea of the advantages they possess over the common 
brick, and mode of building ; in the mean time, gentle- 
men who may wish either to gratify a laudable curiosity, 
er obtain particular information on this subject, are 

lly referred to No. 5, Mount Terrace, White 
€hapel, where imens of the brick may be seen, and 
the manner of building with them described. At some 
' fature period } intend giving a mere minute deseription, 
accompanied with drawings, exhibiting at one view the 
figure of the brick, and construction of a wall built with 
them 


The brick. for fronts measures 21 inches long, 103 
high,.and:3 inches thick, with a returnedtail the same 
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height and thickness 10} long, and form in one piece a 
complete corner stretching alternately 10} and 21 inches, 
binding the two walls together in a most complete man- 
ner. face of the brick is any polished, and re- 
sembles a piece of well polished mahogany. The inside 
of the wall may be built with common brick, betwixt 
the returned tails, which may be made to stretch through 
a wall of any thickness from 10 inches to 20 inches, and 
completely secures it from parting in any way, such as 
usually takes place in the modern brick buildings in and 
about London. r 

Another sort measures 19 inches long, 10 high, and $ 
thick, for building hollow walls upon a new principle, 
equally capable of resisting pressure with a solid wall of 
the same thickness: hollow walls may be built in this 
manner of any thickness from 9 to 24 inches, accordi 
to the length of the brick; two men witha labourer ea 
may build a rod perday. A house of this brick has been 
built above 18 months, and notwithstanding the imper- 
fections, usually attending first attempts, exceeds any 
expectations that were formed of it before trial. It has 
two hollow gables, the one 9 inches, the other 19 thick, 
both 25 feet high, and 36 broad, and although standing 
at a distance from any other house, from which it might 
derive support, no failure whatever has been discovered 
in these hollow gables; they stand without any frami 
of wood or any other kind of support, excepting their 
union: with the front and back walls at the corners. This 
house stands in Well street, Peterhead, Aberdeenshire ; 
the front is painted to resemble Portland stone, but may 
be done in any colour for nine pence per yard, 3 coats, 
as the surface of the brick is perfectly smooth. 

The above is simply intended as a piece of inferma- 
tion to your numerous readers; upon a subject which at 
a future period may merit a larger share of public 
attention, and should you think proper to allow it a 
= in your valuable Magazine, its insertion will no 

ubt gratify many of your ingenious readers, and much 
oblige, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
No. 5, Mount Terrace, Tas Iwvaentor. 


White Chapel, June 2, 1812. 
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A GREENLAND CAPTAIN, ON THE WHALE. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 

Tne following description of the grandest inhabitant of the deep, 
known to mariners, may not perhaps be unacceptable to your 
readers; and though it may be regarded by some asa parody 
on the description of behemoth or leviathan in the book of 
Job, 1 cannot think that the present application to the whale 
can be read without some interest. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
W. R. 


As Iam aconstant reader and great admirer of your 
useful Miscellany, I cannot help transmitting to you 
(being persuaded that it will be productive of very great 
oe gas to many of your numerous readers, as it has 

n. to myself,) an extract from a letter lately received 
from an old Greenland captain, containing an account 
of the whale: 

“The whale,” says he, “ that enormous inhabitant 
of the deep, who requires an ocean to swim in, is equally 
wonderful in every point of view; in the rapidity of 
his motion, as in the dimensions of his body; in the 
quantity, as in the usefulness, of his fut. 

“His motion is so incredibly swift, that he shoots by 
a ship under a press of sail, like an arrow passing a sta- 
tionary tree, at the rate of one mile in one minute, or 
sixty in the hour. His side fins playing in any volun- 
tary direction, either depress or raise his vast body per- 
pendicularly or obliquely ; and, in either manner, in an 
instant. Tranquil and undisturbed, he floats at his ease, 
with five-sixths of his corpulent body above the surface of 
the green waves; his tail-fin, like an oar, actually sculling 
along, with immense sweeps, his boyant form. | have proved 
it often, from experience, that a whale, struck with an 
harpoon, spouts a stream of blood far higher than the 
head of the mast, and exhibiting, at the same time, a 
very curious rain-bow. In the agonies of death, he 
dashes a huge mass of water all around, and causes a 
temporary and local tempest, crushing any boat with a 
stroke his tail-fin, or carrying away any opposing 
rudder; curling around his large wide body many fathom 
of cord, and heaving up, in his fury, several acres of the 
neighbouring ice! 

“*¢ Wilt thou play with himas witha tame bird? or, wilt 
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thou bind him for the maidens? Will not any one 
cast down at the very sight of him? Upon earth, there 
is not his like? He maketh the deep tw boil like a pot: he 
maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. He maketh @ 
th to shine after him;’ one would think the deep to 
hoary. Onthe earth there is not his like. The ele- 
phant rarely reaches eighteen feet in height, or twenty 
in length. The most formidable serpents of Africa or 
India seldom measure thirty feet, and are equally slen- 
der in proportion of the length to their thickness, as the 
common worm, or the dunghill snake. But the whale 
stretches out its huge form to seventy or eighty feet, 
which is the length of any vessel employed in the trade 
to Greenland, and triple the size of a moderate reom. 
His height, or perpendicular thickness, is eleven feet; 
nearly the stature of two tall men. His cireumference, 
though his form is not accurately circular, but oblate, 
may — to be two-thirds larger than his dia- 
meter depth; or, in plainer la , twenty-two feet, 
the size of an ox! Tet the vellien’ aly moultiply such 
a girth by such a length of his bedy, and he will obtaig 
a mathematical account of its solid contents: the la 
oak is scarcely equal to it in mass: the tallest and wi 
mast sinks, in the comparison, to a wand, to a walking 
staff! A large ox weighs only 100 stone, a whale has 
been computed at 100 tons, or, the draught ef fifty horses. 
The bulk or girth of it is as large as the bulk of a ship; 
the blubber taken off weighs thirty tons, or a third of its 
bulk. Whenhe is killed, tow him on the — shore, 
then support his jaws by two long poles, (those jaws 
which erected, otantiee ina point, form the two sideg 
of a barn!) a boat may sail,as into a creek, into his 
expanded mouth; a man may sit in it, as in the cave 
of a rock;—or, fasten the same dead animal toa ship, 
by cables, and its body. before it be stripped, or, 
uncased of the blubber, is so swoln by the air generated 
in its bowels from its putrefying state, that it heaves itself 
six feet above the height of the deck, rising a mountain 
‘of flesh. Though of its most valuable blubber (sweet 
savory found to many a commercial man!) only fifteen 
or eighteen inches in depth be taken, yet the body is so 
vast, that one whale, in a late year, yielded eee 
tons of oil; that is, e@ quantity of melted fat, sufficient 
for the draught of ten horses, (the strongest of animals 
in Europe,) formed merely the exterior covering and 
coat of this prince of fishes! What then was the weight 
TRADESMAN'S MAG. VOL. 1%, © 
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of his whole body when alive, and full of water? One 
fish has frequently afforded a suftieient quantity of blub- 
ber to fill every cask ina ship, and to compose a very 
singular cargo. Its crank, or remaining carcase, loosened 
from the cables, are dropped, with a loud shout of the 
crew, into the ocean, drives to a distance, and is soon 
surrounded by ravenous bears, by carrion birds, and a 
great variety of fishes; and, more especially by the 
ravenous tribe of Esquimaux Indians, eaters of raw flesh : 
thus affording to the rational and irrational part of the 
creation, a treasure during life, and a banquet by its 
death. 

** The reader may be informed, that those Esquimaux 
we so much despise, may give us lessons in the numerous 
uses to which the parts of the whale may be adapted. 
To them no part is lost, for the sinews are drawn into a 
species of thread; the bone is converted into a spear 
to strike fish, or to dart at the sea-birds; its skin is ap- 
plied to the covering of their boats, or to shoes, or to 
clothes. Proud England, when will thy carriages (as is 
practised in provident Russia,) be covered with the cheap 
material of the whale skin? When will isinglass, by an 
easy operation, (as it is done in Siberia,) be procured from 
its simple solution ; or useful glue,from its melting over a 
slow fire? The last process is indeed carried on with suc- 
cess, and ona very large scale, in the capital ; but when will 
lazy England, so slow in copying the improvements in the 
trades on the Continent, import or discover the art of form- 
ing from it an isinglass, a sufficient and everlasting cover- 
ing for waggons or coaches, and for the thousand pur- 
poses yet unknown and unseen, to which the wide skin of 
the whale, (now rejected as unprofitable,) may, with great 
benefit, obviously - applied.” 

Ippolitts, March 20, i812. 

















To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


Your insertion of the following statement, which ought to be 
generally known, will much oblige a friend to your work, and 
a constant reader. 

Hull, July, 1812. ‘A 


— — 


A GENERAL VIEW OF GREAT BRITAIN, WITH 
ITS STATE OF CULTIVATION. 


A general view of the extent of the Island of Great 
“Britain, and the proportion between the waste and culti- 
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vated part thereof, as delivered by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Uncultivated Cultivated Total extent, 
England and Wales 7,888,777 39,027,156 46,915,933 
Scotland. - - - 14,213,924 19,151,471 26,369,695 





22,102,001 51,178,627 73,285,623 





On the supposition that there are 22 millions of acres 
of waste and unenclosed lands in the kingdom, the whole 
me | be divided according to the various qualities of the 
soil and surface, in the following manner : 


Lands incapable of improvement - - 1,000,000 acres. 

Lands fit to be planted - - - - - 3,000,000 

Lands fit for upland pasture - - ~- 14,000,000 

Lands fit for tillage - - = = = = 3,000,000 

Lands fit to be converted into cud 1,000,000 
or water meadow - = - = - , 


Total 22,000,000 





To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 





I met with the following observations a short time since, which, 
in the present state of commerce, are in my opinion entitled to 
the most serious consideration. Not pretending to vouch for 
its originality, I can only judge of the pertinency of the remarks 
exhibited in this representation. If you are of the same opinion 
as myself, [ think the subject is of a nature to induce your in- 
sertion of the grievance stated. 


Iam, &c. 
Brentford, July 8, 1812. Yonr’s, 


WwW. B. 


ON THE IMPOLICY OF HAWKERS AND 
PEDLARS., 


Tue importance of the trading interest of our country, 
and the share of attention it receives from you in your 
valuable publication, lead me to hope, that you will not 
consider unimportant any article purporting to discuss a 
branch of it. ‘ 

In proportion to the usefulness and respectability of 
persons engaged in trade they are entitled to our con- 
sideration. Asa body I do not know a more industrious 
respectable class of tradesmen than those which are called- 
o2 
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drapers, or shop-kee ; hor am I acquainted with a 
class of men = Rate contend with treater difficul- 
ties, or who are in one res more neglected. 

From the nature of their trade they are under the 
necessity of keeping up a respectable appearance, and — 
their expenditure is consequently considerable. They 
have to contend with a description of men who possess 
over them a decided advantage, and an advantage ob- 
tained too often by the most disreputable means. The 
persons to whom I allude are Hawkers and Pedlars. The 
injury they do to the fair established shopkeeper has 
risen to an alarming height, and entitles him, from this 
and other considerations connected with the subject, to 
the serious and speedy attention of the legislature. 

The manner in which hawkers and pedlars live, having 
generally no fixed place of residence, enables them very 
often to obtain goods fraudulently. By an artful mode of 
inteotiaring emetees, by giving the merchant or manu- 
facturer se place of residence, or by making a trifling 

yment for the first parcel of goods, they too often 

eceive and mislead. Occasionally, for a short time, 
they make regular payments, but it is in order eventually 
to deceive more effectually. There are but few manu- 
facturers who have not been deceived and defrauded 
by this classof men; and when once they have obtained 

oods in this manner, they may go from town to town, 

om county to county, and set at defiance legal pro- 
ceedings against them. 

The shopkeeper, who his stationary, and who is called 
upon to make good his payments, is unable to contend 
against persons obtaining goods in this manner. He is 
unavoidably undersold, and too often his neighbours, 
tempted by the cheapness, or the specious appearance 
of the hawker’s goods, will take that money to his stall 
which might with more propriety be engaged for the 
payment of old-standing debts, and long-neglected ac- 
counts. The shopkeeper, while supporting the exigen- 
cies of the state by a respectable etablichaseat, and a 
considerable expenditure, is thus undermined by per- 
sons who contribute but little to it, who are a sort of 
drones in the political hive, and whose success depends 
more on artifice and fraud than on character and in- 
dustry. 

Another consideration connected with this subject, 
which, in a national govt of view, becomes a matter 
of upportance, is the favourable opportunity which it af- 
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fords for disposing of stolen goods. To have a ready 
and safe market is at once to the thief convenience and 
security, and it is doubtless a strong incitement to the 
commission of crimes. ‘The hawker is, of all others, 
the most convenient person for this purpose. It is in 
the nature of his trade to take goods to a distance, and, 
should any inqury be set on foot, he is either unknown or 
removed to another town. 

In whatever point of view I consider the licenses of 
hawkers and pedlars, I am convinced it is a system fraught 
with inconveniences and dangers. To the industrious 
shopkeeper they are a most serious injury. To the pur- 
chaser they generally offer an article specious in appear- 
ance, but delusive and injurious in the wear. To the 
dishonest they are a most convenient if not an indispen- 
sable resource, and it is probable that a considerable 
part of the stolen goods in this. country find their way 
to the stalls of the hawker, or the packs of the pedlar. 

I am aware that in this country the rights of indivi- 
duals are protected, and that generally the laws afford 
security to all classes; but, wherever the rights or pri- 
vileges of individuals are found to interfere with the 

eneral welfare, the claims of society predominate, and 
individuals must submit. 

The trade of the hawker is on sufferance, and, were 
he compelled to provide for himself by stationary indus- 
try, his happiness would be secured, and the interest 

society protected. An attempt was once made to put 
a stop to the licensing of hawkers, since that time their 
numbers are considerably increased, and their character 
materially altered. In the present day, from the increase 
of population, respectable shops are to be found in suf- 
ficient abundance, and the purchaser will find a better 
security in buying from them than he can from the fugi- 
tive hawker. 

Mock-auctions, another evil of a similar nature, are 
now very prevalent in some large manufacturing places. 
A stranger passing through almost every street in the 
metropolis, and almost every populous town in the country, 
will find himself much annoyed by a lusty fellow bawling 
out at every turn, Auction! Auction! These are a 
danger and a disgrace tothe places where they prevail, 
and are liable to some of the objections before stated. 

The revenue derived to the state is, | apprehend, a 
trifle in point of importance, compared with the injury 
to individuals, and to the — of the country. Should 
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these remarks lead any of your correspondents to take 
up the subject, they would probably do it justice; or 
should they eventually tend to lessen the inconveniences 
at present so grievously felt by a most industrious class 
of the community, the object of your Constant Reader 
would be obtained. 








Tae humorous manner in which the following Essay is introduced 
to our notice, not less than the importance of the subject, 
and the veracity and stability of the facts it conveys, is a suf- 
ficient inducement singly, much more than in conjunction, to 
present it to the notice of our readers. It certainly is entitled 
to the serious notice of the police, and if it be not within their 
jurisdiction to remedy it, we hope that in another session of 
parliament, the magistrates will be armed with sufficient power 
and authority to remedy the grievance. 

THE EDITORS. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE EXTRAVAGANT 
PRICE OF FOOD IN THE BRITISH METRO- 
POLIS. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Tose who have been in the habit of writing for the 
public eye are fully aware, because they know it from 
experience, that to have made a beginning, to their own 
satisfaction, is to have accomplished almost half their task. 
In the present instance, Mr. Editor, I have felt the force 
of this observation with peculiar acuteness, for I have 
written, and re-written, an introductory paragraph ten 
times, or more, and. have as often blotted it out again. 
To inform the hungry inhabitants of this great metropolis, 
that corn is scarce, and bread dear, would not be a dis- 
covery of extraordinary novelty. It would not mend 
matters much, were I to follow up a position to that effect, 
by sagaciously observing that, when this necessary artiele 
of consumption is difficult to be obtained, it would bea 
great relief to the inferior orders, if fish and flesh meat 
were plentiful and cheap. Yet, sir, with ail the fasti- 
dious rejections that I have applied toa succession of 
these common-place remarks, which have nothing but 
that old-fashioned quality, truth, to recommend them, I 
am at last obliged to acknowledge, that I cannot dis- 
cover, in my cerebral repository, any flourishing sen- 
tence as a substitute, by way of introductory foundation 
for the complaints, with which I am about to trouble the 
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world, through your medium, in this essay. Although 
it will be matter of no surprise, as I have already ha- 
zarded a conjecture, to that public, to be informed that 
corn is very scarce, and bread very dear, I hope to as- 
tonish them by the boldness of my next position, which 
is, “that this great metropolis, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, might be fed at two-thirds of the expence 
which it now costs them to procure subsistence.” 

Bread has been, not unaptly denominated the staff of 
life, and I have no sort of exception to offer against this 
appellation; but there are few of us, Mr. Editor, who 
object to a little fish, and a little flesh also, if it be only 
for the sake of variety. Jest apart! If these two com- 
modities could be procured by the labouring part of the 
community in plentiful quantities, and at a moderate 
price, it requires no great sagacity to discover, that it 
would not only much increase their comforts, and support 
their vigour; but that it would, on its application, con- 
tribute .o lower the value of bread by a sort of two-fold 
operation: diminishing the consumption of it, and con- 
sequently reducing the price. Now, that the comparative 
scarcity of these two articles, and their actual exorbitance, 
are in a greai degree artificial, 1 have long believed, but 
could never entirely satisfy myself till very lately, when, 
in the course of one week, two facts came to my know- 
ledge, the relation of which will best illustrate my 
position. 

A friend of mine, who inhabits a cottage in the environs 
of the town, was continually annoyed, whenever he 
opened a window, with the agreeable effluvia of stinking 
fish. Not conceiving that he had a neighbour within 
a good mile of him, who dealt in the sale of these inha- 
bitants of another element, he wasa good deal puzzled 
to account for this phenomenon. At length he made 
the lucky remark, that this fragrant visitor always be- 
came his guest by the assistance of a north-east wind. 
This fortunate observation led to the discovery of the 
unwelcome intruder. A cow-keeper rented a field pre- 
cisely in that direction, for the manuring of which he 
had collected a very considerable aggregation of high- 
scented materials, commonly known by the name of a 
dunghill. The combined odours of this picturesque 
object in a frosty morning quite charmed my friend’s 
olfactories; but he confessed that the predominence of 
saline particles, or putrid effluvia of fish, rather put his 
conjectures, asto the cause, to a non-plus. His curiosity, 
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however, being excited, he visited the object of his spe- 
culations several times, where his observations proved 
extremely satisfactory respecting the correctness of his 
nasal conjectures, for he there found as great a variety of 
the finny tribe as would have made a tolerable beginning 
toward stocking the Atlantic Ocean. His next step was 
to account for this extraordinary appearance, but every 
effort proved abortive, till accident produced what acti- 
vity, urged by curiosity, had failed to accomplish. The 
cow-keeper was taken ill while superintending the accu- 
mulation of his manure-heap. My friend chanced to be 
passing by, and invited the invalid into his house, where 
a glass of brandy, and a good fire, soon brought back 
to the cow-keeper’s dink the retiring bloom, which 
usually, and most becomingly, resided there. A short 
period matured the acquaintance so auspiciously com- 
menced, and- my friend discovered the important secret. 
The cow-keeper had a near relative, who dealt in the 
commodities of Billingsgate, and who furnished him with 
this abundant source of odoriferous gales. In short, my 
friend found out, in the course of his inquiries, that the 
great fish-mongers all over this town, (instead of selling 
their stale fish at an inferior price, by which hundreds, 
perhaps even thousands, of the poor might be fed, (for 
the purpose of keeping up an artificial value, and pro- 
pagating a belief that there is a comparative scarcity,) 
all concur in this abominable practice of wasting, by 
throwing into the river, or consigning to dunghills, 
immense quantities of wholesome and nutritious food, in 
= to support and perpetuate their oppressive mono- 
oly. 
: Hoving thus, good sir, regaled ourselves with the 
fragrant odours of my friend’s country residence, let us 
make a little excursion to the environs of Smithfield, 
whither I lately accompanied a very uncommon and an- 
tiquated sort of character, an honest butcher, with whom 
I had frequently conversed on the subject of this little 
essay. Our attention was ere long fixed on a Yorkshire 
drover, who wa#squabbling with a London jobber, about 
the price of a bullock. The acuteness of 'a Yorkshire- 
man is become proverbial, but, in this instance at least, 
the foggy atmosphere of London had engendered a keener 
perception than the thin air of the North; the jobber’s 
rhetoric prevailed over the sarcastic monosyllables of the 
drover: the bargain was struck, and thirty-five pounds 
in hand transferred the bullock from Rotherham Dick, 
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the drover, to cunning Isaac, the Smitlsfield © jobber. 
“ Well,” said I, “friend butcher, here’Ji be rare _pick- 
ings for some of pour trade here, for “at this price the 
purchaser may afford to sell his beef at six-pence per 
pound, even after leaving a moderate price’to the jobber; 
for whose intérvention, however, by ‘he bye, I see no sort 
of necessity.” “Have a little patience, sir,” replied the 
butcher with a smile, “you have only just seen the com+ 
mencement of the game.” We were now about.a mile 
from the market, whither we followed the purchaser wi 
his horned bargain. He haciscarcely taken his station, 
when another of the fraternity took it off his hands, at 
a premium of an additional five pounds; and before I 
had time to ask a ann: or make an observation, we 
were obliged to follow the new purchaser till we arrived 
at the opposite side of the market, where in less than 
ten minutes, a bloated butcher, without submitting to 
the indignity of cheapening the article, as the phrase 
oes, procured the bullock for the advance of other 
ve pounds. I had promised my companion of the 
cleaver not to give vent to my spleen by a single observa 
tion, till we got quite clear from the scene of action; 
but I had nearly forgot my promise upon this occasion, 
and had an ejaculation of astonishment at the. tip of my 
tongue, when my attention was arrested by the last fat 
purchaser of this money-making bullock refusing, in no 
very gentle terms, to accommodate a brother purveyor 
of carcases with his bargain, for a douceur of three pounds 
more, to satisfy a particularly pressing demand, At 
length, however, the persuasive eloquence of Carnaby 
market, and a faithful promise to return the favour in 
kind, on the first occasion that should offer, overcame 
the reluctance of the fat dealer in marrow-bones, and the 
bargain was struck. The bullock retired from the scene 
of action one way, and my friend and myself by another, 
—What were my observations, or his replies, can afford 
no entertainment to my reader; therefore, of our conver- 
sation it is sufficient to say that he assured me. what 
had passed to day was what passed almost every market 
day on the same spot. After this, Mr. Editor, who will 
dare to tell me that forestalling and regrating are ne 
evils; that to attemptto prevent these practices by the 
arm of the law is an antiquated, and an exploded, pre- 
judice ? Here was an animal which, if no intermediate 
extortioner had interfered, would have paid the breeder 
and the feeder of him a reasonable profit, at the price of 
Pp 
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thirty-five pounds; and would at such a price have ena- 
bled the butcher who killed him to remunerate himself for 
his labour and his risk bya fair advance, and at the 
same time to supply his customers at a reasonable rate ; 
I say here was animal, by the medium of these pests 
of society, these blood-suckers of the markets, these 
jobbing forestallers and regraters, raised, in less than 
two hours, from the price of thirty-five to forty-eight 
unds. 

It isno wonder, Mr. Editor, after considering these 
statements, that, to the inferior order of the metropolis, 
sprats and potatoes for six months of the year are the 
utmost extent of attainable luxury. Let me ask you 
now, if I made a wild assertion, when I suggested that 
the inhabitants of this metropolis might be fed for two- 
thirds of what, under the present regulations, they pay 
for their subsistence, 

N. B. 
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At the Court at Carlton-house, 23d of June, 1812; pre- 
sent, His R. H. the Prince Regent in Council. 


Wrauenreas his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
was pleased to declare, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, on the 2lst day of April, 1812, “ That if 
at any time hereafter the Berlin and Milan Decrees shall, 
by some authentic act of the French Government, pub- 
licly promulgated, be absolutely and unconditionally re- 
pealed, then, and from thenceforth, The Order in Council 
of the 7th of January, 1807, and the Order in Council 
of the 26th of April, 1809, shall, without any farther 
Order, be, and the same are hereby declared from thence- 
forth to be, wholly and absolutely revoked.” 

And whereas the Chargé des Affaires of the United 
States of America, resident at this Court, did on the 
20th day of May last, transmit to Lord Viseount Castle- 
reagh, one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
a copy of a certain instrument, then for the first time 
communicated to this Court, purporting to be a Decree 
passed by the Government of ~ sean on the 28th day 
of April, 1811, by which the Decrees of Berlin and 
Milan are declared to be definitively no longer in force, 
in regard to American yessels, 
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And whereas his Royal Highness the Prince Rr rT 
although he cannot consider the tenor of the said in- 
strument as satisfying the conditions set forth in the said 
Order of the 2ist of April last, upon which the said 
Orders were to cease and determine; is nevertheless dis- 
posed, on his part, to take such measures as may tend 
to re-establish the intercourse between neutral and bellige- 
rent nations, upon its accustomed principles.—His Royal 
Highness the Selnes Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, is therefore pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Majesty’s Privy Council, to order and 
declare, and it is hereby ordered and declared, that the 
Order in Council bearing date the 7th day of January, 
1807, and the Order in Council bearing date the 26th 
day of April, 1809, be revoked, so far as may regard 
American vessels, and their cargoes, being American 
property, from the first day of August next. 

But whereas by certain acts of the Government of the 
United States of America, all British armed vessels are 
excluded from the harbours and waters of the said 
United States, and the armed vessels of France being 
permitted to enter therein; and the commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and the said United States, 
is interdicted, the commercial intercourse between France 
and the said United States having been restored; his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent is pleased hereb 
further to declare, in the name and on tbe behalf of his 
Majesty, that if the Government of the said United States 
shall not, as soon as may be, after this Order shall have 
been duly noticed by his Majesty’s Minister in America, 
to the said Government, revoke, or cause to be revoked, 
the said acts, this present Order shall in that case, after 
due notice siguified by his Majesty’s Minister in America 
to the said Government, be thenceforth null and of no 
effect. ' 

It is further ordered and declared, that all American 
vessels, and their cargoes, being American property, 
that shall have been captured subsequently to the 20th 
day of May last, for a breach of the aforesaid Orders 
in Council alone, and which shall not have been actuall 
condemned before the date of this Order; and that 
ships and cargoes as aforesaid, that shall henceforth be 
captured under the said Orders, prior to the first day of 
August next, shall not be proceeded against to condem- 
nation till further orders, but shall in the event of this 
order not becoming null and of no effect, in the case 
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aforesaid, be forthwith liberated and restored, subject to 
such reasonable expences on the part of the captors, as 
shall have been justly incurred. 

Provided that nothing in this Order contained, re- 
specting the revocation of the Orders herein mentioned 

ll be taken to revive wholly or in part the Orders in 
Council of the 11th of November 1807, or any other 
Order not herein mentioned, or to deprive parties of any 
legal remedy to which they may be entitled under the 
Order in Council of the 21st of April 1812. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent is hereby pleas- 
ed further to declare, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, that nothing in this present Order con- 
tained, Shall be understood to preclude his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, if circumstances shall so require, 
from restoring, after reasonable notice, the Orders of 
the 7th of January, 1807, and 26th of April, 1809, or 
oy eet thereof, to their full effect, or from taking such 
other measures of retaliation against the enemy, as may 
appear to his Royal Highness to be just and necessary. 

And the Right Honcurable the Deoie Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State, the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, and the Judges of the Courts of Vice-Admiralty, 
are to take the necessary measures herein, as to them may 


respectively appertain. 
2 JAMES BULLER. 











ON THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


[Concluded from p. 25.] 


Norwirustannine it has been deemed expedient, from 
various considerations which have nothing to do with 
the propriety or impropriety of these Orders, or with 
their justice or injustice, to rescind their operation pro- 
visionally, with a view to their being resumed should 
¢ircumstances render it advisable, it cannot be improper 
to state some of the consequences, which, it has been 

hended, will follow from such a measure. As an 
experiment, it will prove the truth or fallacy of the con- 
clusions drawn from the premises stated in our last num- 
ber, The result of honest Joel Barlow’s mission to 
Paris, so far as we know it at present, pretty clearly 
proves that the same deceitful policy prevails at the 
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usur court of France which has hitherto predomi- 
nated; and that the Berlin and Milan Decrees are still 
acted upon, as a pretext for confiscating all - property, 
even of their dearest friends, under colour of justice to 
his country, as a violation of his arbitrary mandates. 
As our previous account would be incomplete without it, 
and as these additional inferences have a prospective as 
well as a retrospective view, their importance to the 
mercantile interests both of Great Britain and America, 
cannot fail to be duly appreciated by every intelligent 
reader, Without farther observation, we shall present 
the conclusion stated, as it appeared to the writer imme- 
oa etnegut to the British Declaration of the 2lst 
of April. 


Thus the matter now stands; and I think it must be 
clear that until France repeals her decrees, it is im 
sible that Great Britain can relinquish the peincighe of 
retaliation. Great Britain, who is herself the main spring 
of the commerce of the world, must more than any other 
country regret and suffer, from the interruptions of trade ; 
bit will trade revive, if she should recede? Will com- 
merce thrive, if she abandons her ancient maritime 
rights? For it is nothing less than this, that France de- 
mands, and America endeavours collaterally to enforce. 

If America admits that France, under the pretence 
of municipal regulations, has a right to prohibit all com- 
merce with Great Britain; and that British produce 
and manufactures (to whomsoever belonging or wher- 
ever found, not only im France itself, but in countries 
under her control, or in territories adjoining to France, 
and subject te invasion from her on this very pretence, ) 
are to seized, confiscated, and burned; if, I say, 
America suffers all these infractions of neutral rights, 
without remonstrance or complaint, it is plain, that, as 
far as she is concerned, she plays into the hands of France 
and lends her assistance to the ruin of England. 

But what effects would the repeal of the Orders in 
Council actually have? I will enumerate them. 


1. It would restore the American trade; and that 
portion of manufactures. which are usually consumed in 
America itself would immediately revive. 

2. It would open to England no other market for any 
branch of manufacture whatsoever than the home mar- 
ket of America—for France having a right by municipal 
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regulations to exclude British articles from her terri- 
tory, and to extend for this purpose her territory over 
the whole face of Europe; any article of British pro- 
duce and manufacture imported by an American, would 
be as liable to be confiscated or burned as it is at this 
moment. 

3. France would be relieved from all the pressure she 
now feels. America would supply her with all kinds of 
raw materials, as well as of colonial produce, and would 
convey to her from the distant parts of Europe all kinds 
of stores and timber, and. the various materials of naval 
strength. France would have just what trade she pleased 
to have; she would continue the prohibition, all over 
Europe, of British manufactures, with a double view, 
first to encourage her own, and next to ruin our’s. And 
all inconvenience and pressure being thus removed from 
her, there would no longer exist any means or hopes 
of forcing her to a system more equitable towards Great 
Britain. 

4. America would become the carrier of the world. 
—She and France would divide the trade of the globe ; 
and Great Britain, with all her command of the sea, 
would have the mortification to see the ocean covered 
with the commerce of France, protected under the Ame- 
rican flag. 

5. The British shipping interest would be annihilated, 
and that of America would rise up in its stead.—The East 
and West Indies and the home coasting trade would 
alone remain to us: and the two former we should not 
long possess, in competition with a rival whose means 
of ship-building are inexhaustible; whose flag would 
be the only neutral flag in the world; whose ships alone 
could trade at the ports of the continent of Europe; 
whose rates of freight and insurance would be propor- 
tionably small; in short, who would have all possible 
advantages, while Great Britain would have to labour 
with every possible disadvantage. 

6. All British produce and manufacture would decline 
and expire, except only those for American or home con- 
sumption; because America, which would bring the pro- 
duce of all other countries to France, would return with 
the manufacture of France to all other countries. It 
may be said, that England would undersell France: 
and so she certainly would in a fair state of trade; but, 
excluded from Europe and rivalled by America, there 
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would remain to us neither the means nor motives of com- 
mercial enterprize. 

7. Nor would the American market itself be of the 
advantage to Great Britain that at first appears; much 
of the ironwork, and all the linens of Germany would 
soon undersell the similar articles of English or Irish 
manufacture ; and the increased intercourse between 
America and France, would inevitably oblige the mer- 
chants of the former to take returns in the produce of 
France or the continent of Europe; and by degrees, we 
should find that the natural result of such an intercourse 
would be, the advancement of manufactures and the 
influence of France, and the decline of those of Great 
Britain. 


Much more might be added on this subject ; but these 
are the principal topics that occur tome. 1 donot say 
that the Orders in Council may not be advantageously 
modified. I only insist upon it, that if the PRINCIPLE on 
which they are built be abandoned, we shall find that our 
commercial and political prosperity, so far from ——— 
proved, will be vitally impaired by such aconcession. Gold 
may be bought too dearly; and the immediate loss of all 
our European trade, and the eventual diminution of that 
which we should have with her, is rather too much to pay 
for a temporary accommodation with America. 

When we shall have so far conceded, the other demands 
of France will be pressed upon us; then will be extorted 
from us the renunciation of our maritime rights, which 
Bonaparte candidly allows are the source of all our pros- 
perity. 

We live in perilous times: let us see that we are not 
driven step by step to the edge of a precipice, from which 
we shall not be afterwards able to recede, and let us not be 
indueed, by temporary or local embarrassments in this or 
that branch of trade, to risk the ruin of all. Let us re- 
member that every great public character of our days has 
assented, in its different stages, to the Pr1NcIPLE of the 
Orders in Council; let us pause well before we abandon 
a system which has had the concurrence of Mr. Fox, 
Lords Grenville, Grey, and Holland; of the Duke of 
Portland, the Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Canning, and Mr, 
Perceval. 

Let us beware, lest the course we pursue be that of the 
savage, who cuts down the tree to get at the fruit, and who 
sacrifices the means of future existence to the gratification 
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of an immediate and temporary want.—Let AMERICA too 
beware, for the danger is common; let her candidly and 
dispassionately review all her discussions with both parties, 
and she will find but too much reason to lament the keen- 
ness of her government to discover cause of complaint 
against England, and its almost miraculous deafness and 
blindness to the insults of France. There are now but 
two free nations on the face of the globe, Great Britain 
and America—let the latter beware how she raises her 
— hand against the parent country ; her trade and 
iberty cannot long survive the downfal of British com- 
merce and British freedom. If the citadel which now en- 
closes and protects all that remains of European liberty be 
stormed, what shall defend the American union from the 
inroads of the despot ? 

But it is not to be believed; America is too wise, is too 
honest, is too strong, to suffer herself to be dragged by 
any internal faction, or external force, into such a warfare ; 
her causes of complaint against England are trivial when 
compared with the dangers with which the insatiable am- 
bition and gigantic despotism of France threatened the 
civilized ts y 

Devoutly then I pray, and confidently even do I hope, 
that America, true to her own individual interest, and to 
the general and future welfare of mankind, will consent to 
establish with Great Britain the sincerest relations of 
amity, and to oppose to the outrageous aggressions of 
France, in the first instance, a firm tone of remonstrance, 
and, if that should fail, a bold and active spirit of hostile 
retaliation. 








ON THE RISE, DECLINE, AND PRESENT SITU- 
ATION OF THE COMMERCE OF THE BALEA- 
REAN ISLANDS. 

[Continued from Vol. 8. p. 462.) 


To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Act this time, 300 square rigged vessels (Vele de Gabia,) 
of different nations, were seen in the Bay of Palma, 
and in 1370, 25 gallies were fitted out in the same bay in 
the short space of three days, for the purpose of attack- 
Ing an equal number of Genoese gallies, which at that 
time infested the coasts. They pursued them as far as 
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the Bay of Genoa, and captured seven, of which they 
made a present to the king. Indeed in these warlike 
times there was scarcely a cavalier, or person of rank 
in Miaorca, who did not maintain a certain number of 
gallies. The King of Arragon, therefore, in all his wars, 
courted the alliance and friendship of the Minorquins, 
as he attached the greatest consequence, to their naval 
power; and every cavalier, or knight, who sent a 
galley to the fleet, obtained the privilege, among many 
others, ef erecting towers on his estates, which were 
called Mellets, and which answered the purpose of for- 
tified places. 

On a comparison of the present state of the commerce 
of the Balearean Islands, it almost exceeds belief, that 
at an earlier period, it could have been 30 extensive; 
but the large and commodious buildings which still 
remain, are an incontestible proof of it:.the two ex- 
changes (lenga) at Palma, one of which bekonged to the 
Genoese, are also proofs of the former flourishing state 
of the commerce of the Balearean Islands, At Partupi, 
as well as at Palma, there were several docks, in which 
the gallies were built; and some of the docks nad a co- 
vering, for the preservation of those gallies which be- 
longed particularly to the government. The number of 
sailors in Majorca, at this time, amounted to 12,000, 
A commerce of such a vast extent, and which was annual- 
ly increasing, required a a population. King 
James II. therefore founded eleven new villages, in 
each of which one hundred families established themselves, 
and secured individually that proportion of land which 
was necessary for their my aks ‘his event took place 
in the year 1300. Itis, however, rather singular, that 
under these particular circumstances, and contrary to 
the general principles of political economy, the price 
of the general necessaries of life received no augmenta- 
tion, as it appears from an edict of James II. in the year 
1302, which was the period in which the commerce of 
Majorca had attained its zenith. At this time the quar- 
ter of wheat was one real, two maravedis, and the la- 
bourer earned daily six maravedis. It must, however, 
be taken iuto consideration, that America was not then 
discovered, but few goJd mines known in the world, and 
consequently the value of the precious metals had not 
then fallen. Luxury had not also attained that height 
which progressive civilization had produced: the prospe- 
rity of those times declined with the discovery of the 
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way to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and with the 
Te of America; merchandize was no longer con- 
veyed from the East Indies by the routes of Persia 
and Egypt, for water carriage was always to be preferred 
to the Arh and dangerous method of the caravans, 
which seldom reached their destination, without being 
lundered by the hordes of banditti, that infested the 
Rederts th which they passed. With the two above- 
mentioned discoveries, the commercial spirit of the 
Balearean Islands began to decline, and when commerce 
no longer presented to the inhabitants its advantages 
and its profits, they returned to the more humble and 
tranquil pursuit of ‘agriculture, and the noise of com- 
merce was exclianged for the more simple mirth of the 
fields. Several other heterogeneous causes, ‘and which 
particularly concerned the Island of Majorca, also a 
rated to hasten the decline of its commerce. Its riches 
and power, by no means inconsiderable, gave to com- 
merce the first wound. The Kings of Arragon, in all 
their wars, placed their test confidence in the riches 
and the naval power of the Baleareans. They were 
therefore continually requiring a considerable supply of 
money, and assistance of their whole naval power. Thus 
Majorca was soon overwhelmed in debt, and became 
at last wholly exhausted. Several particular calami- 
ties which befel Majorca, contributed to accelerate its 
ruin. 

In the years 1403 and 1407, as well asin 1635, Palma 
was almost wholly destroyed by inundations, by which 
a great quantity of merchandize was injured, and a great 
number of ives lost. In the years 1230, 1348, 1475, 
1493, 1593, the plague raged in Majorca: since that time, 
however, the island has not been visited with that dread- 
ful calamity, for which Mut adduces the following reason, 
and which, I make no doubt, will be credited by all those 
who believe that the tears of the Virgin Mary have the 
power of restoring lost virginity, especially if it has 
been occasioned by a monk or priest.* Mut, with all 





* J acknowledge the tears of a woman to be all persuasive, but 
I may venture to assert without fear of contradiction, that they 
have never yet been introduced into any price current as an article 
of commerce.’ By what standard their value is to be appreciated, 
I know not; perhaps there may be different classes, from the child 
up to the oid maid, making the tears of the virgin the most valuable. 
I acknowledge it was an article of commerce, of the existence of 
which I was ignorant, until going accidentally into an auction room 
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the gravity of an historian, gives the following reason, 
for the blessing which Majorca enjoys of not being visit- 
ed with the plague. ‘ Porque Mallorca tiene un brace 
de St. Sebastian.” 
In the year 1521 a revolution took place in Majorca, 
as the people became jealous of their privileges, and the 
reference which were given to the nobles and the 
nights. The constitutional authorities of the island 
were abolished, and the governor was dismissed; the con- 
federates called themselves Communidades Hermandad, or 
Germania brotherhood. 
These circumstances, it may be easily imagined, gave 
a mighty check to industry and commerce ; and finally, 
the repeated famines with which the island was affected, 
roved its ruin. It is however not very probable, but 
it is still quoted by some historians, that the cause of 
the decline of Majorca is to be ascribed to a general 
sterility with which the island was afflicted from the year 
1294 to 1407; but it is more probable, that as Majorca 
never grewa sufficiency of corn for the support of its inhabi- 
tants, the want was first felt when, as commerce declined, 
the supply of corn became limited and uncertain. The 
manner, too, which was adopted to remedy the evil, 





in Avignon, I there saw six phials of the tears of the holy virgin 
expo to sale, and the votaries of superstition bidding for them 
with all the eagerness of a fellow of the Antiquarian Society for 
a bone of amammoth. What could possibly have caused the holy 
virgin to weep so much in this world, was never mentioned by the 
auctioneer, nor by whom, nor how they were collected; but he 
warranted them genuine and unadulterated tears. From the vir- 
tues which they possess, and which were fully explained, it is im- 
= to say the price which they would have fetched, had they 

consigned to a London auctioneer. On each phial was writ- 
ten in large characters Lachryme Sante Marie. 1 hadbeen shewn 
in a monastery at Konigstein, in Franconia, two staves of the lad- 
der which Jacob saw in fis dream, and a thousand miracles were 
related to me, which those same staves had performed. I certain} 
(incredulous fool!) did express my wonder, how articles of suc 
an intrinsic value, could become the property of the monastery ; 
but my wonder then was trifling in comparison to that which I 
exhibited when I was informed of the specific virtue of these 
precious Lachryme. I enquired their use of an elderly man, 
who stood close to me, and he informed me, that if a female took 
six drops, it would restore to her that commodity which she had 
lost be her misconduct ; and that if that loss had been occasioned 
by a priest, the effluvia was sufficient. Indeed!! I answered, 
I am not snrprised therefore at the eagerness of the purchasers. 
© that Christie had these precious drops in his quarter of the 
world, what sum would they not fetch! Fiat Lux. 
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tended only to increase it. Formerly, the merchant 
imported a superfluity of corn, at his own risk and 
expence. It now became the duty of government to 
provide, that the people did not stand in want of bread ; 
corn was therefore bought at a dear price, and sold at 
a cheap one to the people. Thus the weight of govern- 
ment debt accumulated, and rendered it unable to per- 
form its contracts. Vicentio Mut asserts, that during 
the period in which the sterility reigned, government 
lost by the purchase of corn 4,472,963 livres. Hence 
it is at once apparent, how great is the difference, when 
commerce was in a flourishing state, and the merchants 
import the necessaries of life at their own costs, and when 
the importation is made by public bodies, or the govern- 
ment of the country. en commerce flourished, the 
merchants ee a sufficiency of corn, for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. A very small tract of land 
was then cultivated, and the harvest was inconsiderable ; 
still the population was great, was constantly increasing, 
and yet no want of corn was felt. Government was not 
called upon at a great and certain loss, to provide for 
the necessities of the people. In proportion as com- 
merce declined, the harvests became more extensive, but 
still they gave not that supply which was procured by the 
speculative and adventureus merchant in his commercial 
undertakings, and it therefore became the duty of go- 
vernment to supply the deficiency. It however seldom 
happens that the purchase of corn by a public body 
is made ata proper season ; as such a purchase presup- 
posesa necessity, or a direct obligation, and every advantage 
is then generally taken by the vendors under such particu- 
lar circumstances. The freightis also higher; and other 
incidental expences, from which the merchant is exempt, 
“owing to his personal activity, enhance the price of 
every article, which is imported by a public, and especi- 
ally a municipal body. 

he debt with which the island was loaded from the 
above-mentioned circumstances, caused a total change 
in its political and commercial relations. Peter, King of 
Arragon, and his successor, natwithstanding the great 
privileges which the island had hitherto enjoyed, per-_ 
mitted the magistracy to impose taxes and duties, for 
the purpose of annulling the debt. The productions of 
the island, as wine, oil, and salt, were the first articles on 
which the duties were laid; but as they were most irre- 
gularly, and in some — dishonestly levied, the 
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contrato santo, or the consignacion was established in 
1401, by which act all the taxes, duties, and imports, 
were consigned to the creditors of the state. In order 
not to increase the duties, the land tax was introduced 
in 1525, (tallas generales) which in the year 1600 pro- 
duced a revenue of 400,000 livres. With all these 
resources, and heavy burthens on the people, the island 
was never able to extricate itself from its embarrassments. 
What a difference between the present and the former 
times! Majorca, at the time of its greatest prosperity, was 
very little cultivated, and yet was rich and flourishing. 
Now, there is scarcely a spot of ground which is uncul- 
tivated, and yet it is poor. Our wonder at this apparent 
paradox will however subside in a great degree, when 
we consider that land yields only 4 or 5 per cent. ; whereas, 
on the other hand, commerce yields 20 percent. and in 
some instances the profit is cent. per cent. Without 
commerce the country is drained of its money, to pro- 
vide for the common necessities of life ; and as in this 
case there is no reciprocal circulation of money, it is 
impossible that the country, subject to those circumstances, 
can maintain its preeminence, but must gradually de- 
cline into a state of poverty and ruin. The nobles may in- 
deed still display all the ostentation of rank, but the regular 
degrees of seciety will be found to be broken; and where 
the labourer or the mechanic once gained his independence 
in the busy marts of commerce, now earns a pitiful and 
precarious subsistence in tilling the ground of his haughty 
and unfeeling master. 

It may be asked, why the Island of Majorca remains 
in regard to commerce, in its former degraded state. 
Is not its situation one of the most convenient in the 
world? It may be answered, that Majorca is under the 
baneful influence of the same causes, by which Spain 
has fallen to its present inferior rank in nations, and 
which may be traced to the discovery of the gold mines, 
and the union of the different monarchies in Spain under 
Ferdinand. As soon as the power of monarchs is in- 
creased by an i, gag of territory, the states 
of the kingdom lose their importance, and with that 
the whole nation loses its virtue and its. courage. In 
former times no oqetien of any consequence could be 
undertaken, until all the states of the realm were assem- 


bled, and every noble then flocked to the standard of 
his country, with his contingent of infantry and cavalry. 
An example of which may seen in the history of the 
campaigns of Jacob. Ist. against the Moors in Majorca, 
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as in this instance the king summoned all his states, 
and each gave their opinion on the propriety or the 
folly of the undertaking. But since the time of Fer- 
dinand, the states have lost their influence and import- 
ance, and the monarchs have obtained an absolute power. 
. Under these circumstances commerce was not sufficiently 
protected, and limits were prescribed to it by certain 
ordinations, which took their origin in the brain of infatu- 
ated, impolitic, and pseudo statesmen. Taxes were in- 
troduced beyond the power of the people to bear, the 
freedom of commerce was lost, the gold of India pro- 
duced luxury and effeminacy, and. destroyed manufac- 
tures and industry. Standing armies were introduced, 
a system incompatible with the freedom of the subject, 
ad tolerated only in those countries where monarchy 
is absolute.* The old and warlike spirit of the nation 
was lost, the chivalrous but noble idiom of honour va- 
nished, and the bravery-which characterized the great 
but terrible deeds of the Spaniards in America, gave 
way to cowardice and pusillanimity. The inquisition 
tended also in no small degree to the suppression of a 
liberal and noble system of ideas. The Balearean Islands 
felt the influence of this combination of melancholy con- 
sequences inno small degree. The former warlike spirit 
of the nobles was extinguished, and nothing remained 
but the exterior dignity. In proportion as the warlike 
spirit of the Spaniards decreased, the Moors became more 
bold and daring in their piracies, and, instead of attacking 
a Moorish galley whenever it appeared on their coasts, 
as was formerly their custom, they now yielded the con- 
test after a short struggle, or sought their safety in an 


ignominious flight. . 
[To be continued. } 


—_— —— eres : 

Tothe Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 

Ir the following traits in the Sicilian character should be acceptable 


for your useful and entertaining work, their insertion will be 
esteemed a favour by, Your unknown es 


Friday Street, July, 1812. 
SICILIAN REVENGE, AND SICILIAN HONOUR. 


A German officer who served as aid-de-camp to the 
Prince of Hesse Phillipsthal at Gaeta in Sicily, and lastly 


* © England! O my country! ‘ The last words of Pitt,’ Merbum 
sat. 
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in Calabria, where he was taken prisoner by the French, 
published a few years since, on his return to his native 
country, an account of his campaigns, or rather of his ad- 
ventures. From this work are extracted the two following 
anecdotes, illustrative of the manners of the Sicilians: 

“‘ The governor of Girgenti having conceived a vehe- 
ment passion for a young country girl, who every market 
day passed under his windows, sent to offer her the most 
brilliant proposals, which she rejected ; he spoke to her 
himself, but with no better success. Enragee. at this re- 
fusal, he directed some of his creatures to way-lay her, and 
she was accordingly seized, and brought before him. After 
a long and fruitless search, the father, « respectable old 
man, discovered the villain who had robbed him of his 
child. He instantly repaired to Girgenti, and sent word 
to the governor, that he had information of the utmost 
importance to communicate. He was admitted to his 
presence, and asked permission to = to him without 
witnesses; when they were alone, he addressed him in 
these words, ‘ You have my daughter; restore her to me 
this moment, or you shall die by my hand.’ The governor 
gave a loud shriek; the old man aimed a blow at him with 
a stiletto, which being parried in part, inflicted but a slight 
wound. The attendants hastened to their master’s aid— 
the peasant was apprehended, and before he was removed, 
the governor signed before his face, the order for his exe- 
cution. The very same evening, the unhappy father suf- 
fered on the gallows. His still more wretched daughter 
hearing at once of the attempt and miserable fate of ‘her 
father, expired in an agony of grief and despair. ‘The 
intelligence of this tragic catastrophe soon reached the 
hamlet where the old man had left his three sons. ‘These 
youths equally robust and courageous, bound themselves 
by an oath at the foot of the altar, to revenge their father 
and sister, or to perish in the attempt. ‘They flew. to 
Girgenti, and in vain endeavoured to gain access to the 
governor, who was kept at home by his wound; neither 
did they return till they learned that their enemy was to 
go on a certain day to the cathedral, to be present at some 
great solemnity. At the time appointed, the three bro- 
thers, armed with guns like mountain hunters coming to 
sell their game, entered the city, and placed themselves on 
the watch before the residence of the governor: the latter 
soon made his appearanee. One of the young peasants 
advanced, and presenting his piece, cried ‘ Die thou exe- 
cutioner of our father; Die assassin of our sister;’ hy 
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instantly fired, and the governor fell dead on the spot. 
‘We will serve in the same manner every one who shall 
attempt to oppose our passage,’ exclaimed the two others, 
placing themselves on either side of their elder brother, 
with their pieces ready to fire. The bye-standers seized 
with consternation, remained motionless, and before the 
proper authorities could issue the necessary orders for the 
pursuit of these young men, they had reached a place of 
safety. In that part of the country where they reside, they 
may flatter themselves with the hope of everlasting impu- 
nity.” 

The second of these anecdotes is not less character- 
istic. : 
‘A wealthy merchant, from the interior of the island, 
had been to Palermo where he had transacted a great deal 
of business. Before his departure for his home, as he 
would have the mountains to cross, he thought it prudent 
to take all possible precautions for his security. He, there- 
fore, repaired, according to the usual custom, to the well 
known agent of a band of robbers ¢o insure his property. 
He was asked the amount that he had about him; he 
opened both his pocket-book and his girdle, which con- 
tained a considerable sum as well in paper as in specie. 
The agent referred to his table, and the merchant paid 
agreeably to the fixed rate of insurance. He set out ac- 
companied with a trusty a who was sent to him, and 
who engaged to bear him harmless. The first day nothing 
particular happened, but the next morning in the passage 
of a narrow defile two robbers presented themselves, and 
required the merchant to give up whatever he had about 
him. His guide addressed them, and represented to his 
comrades that the traveller had paid the regular dues for 
insurance, and even shewed them the passport which he 
had received from the agent to the band. The robbers, 
who were half drunk, would listen to no expostulation ; 
they pointed their stilettoes against the breast of the tra- 
veller, who recommended himself to the protection of his 
conductor. But what was his despair when he saw him 
join the other two, and threaten him with death if he de- 
ayed to satisfy them! He therefore loosed his girdle, the 
guide took it, o ned it, and turned out its contents upon 
the ground. T ™ robbers stooped to pick up the money ; 
the guide flew upon them while thus employed, and blew 
out the brains of both with his pistols. The traveller who 
shook in every limb, knew not whether he ought to hope 
or fear: ‘ Take up your money,’ said the bandit, ‘ those 
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wretches disgraced their profession, but I have punished 
them for it; what would become of our insurance office, 
if travellers could no longer rely on our word?” The rest 
of the journey was performed without molestation, and 
the robber having attended the merchant in safety to his 
home, requested of him to give ali possible publicity to 
his adventure, ‘ for the encouragement of trade!” 
———— a —== 


REPLY TO TIM BOBBIN, JUNIOR. 








To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commereial Magazine. 
Sir, 


I+ is far from my wish to make your useful and entertain- 
ing miscellany the vehicle for disputation and argument, 
or any other than that through which parties may commu- 
nicate to your readers, in a calm dispassionate style, what- 
ever may have a tendency to amuse or edify; therefore, in 
the present instance, it becomes me to apologize for the 
trouble | shall occasion you in the perusal ofa few remarks, 
which are necessarily drawn from me, under circumstances, 
I will venture to assert, neither pleasant to me, nor e- 
able to yourself: but such were the feelings of my whiskered 
brethren, on reading the letter of your Correspondent, Tim 
Bobbin, junior (inserted last month,) that in their behalf 
I am deputed to give that gentleman a brief reply to the 
flights of his imagination on so momentous a subject. 

In the letter alluded to, we first remark the writer and 
the quarter from whence it comes, and considering the 
lucky escape we have had, in not being opposed to the 
witty author of the last century, it isto us a matter of much 
congratulation ; for, Sir, could we be persuaded that his 
ashes had been disturbed, it would have no inconsiderable 
tendency to alarm us, and perhaps in the general confusion, 
our cause, though innocent, would b> left destitute of an 
advocate to repel the attacks of undiszuised reproach. 

The epithet yeur correspondent affixes to his letter, 
preverss us what to expect, and we cannot doubt hat 

is observations flow from a benevolent and. rational. feel- 
ing. We will even admit, that the rencounters he reluc- 
tantly met with in Bond Street, were both ill-timed and 
disagreeable; and acknowledging these points, we per- 
suade ourselves he will require from us no other concessions. 
If his expectations are, that we should concede our fayour- 
ite object at his instance for morality and moderation, we 
“TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL, IX. R 
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would with great deference beg permission to remind him 
that the example of the whiskered fraternity is in numer- 
ous ins‘ances much regarded ; from it emanates the fierce 
looking soldier ; (and I would ask your correspondent, if 
appearances to a military man do not assist to fight his 
battles), which added to their beauty, and the fashionable 
eclat they receive, are considered by us, ample covering 
to shelter us from the invidious assaults of calumny, or 
the beardless adyances of puerility. 

The train of thought your correspondent indulges in, 
while pronouncing his doleful philippic, is well calculated 
to extract atear of sympathy from any besides those to 
whom it may be directed. It is a consolation however to 
the excepted, that while they are pursuing their harmless 

iety, at the same time pleasing the entreaties of their 
a. others in the world, and very likely amongst them 
your correspondent, are requiring from him an extra duty, 
which his time perhaps can but ill afford, and for which 
the whole profession, with one voice, cries aloud, “ We 
receive no better remuneration.” 

How agreeably instructive would it be to your readers, 
to peruse the language of T. B. junior, on a more worthy 
subject. He with wonderful good nature,: aspires to dic- 
tate morality and ease, while at the same time, he consi- 
ders us of much more importance in those spheres than 
we have hitherto had the honour of being acknowledged. 
With all praise-worthy gravity he remarks, “ The time, 
I think, is now arrived, when silence would be culpable, 
and apathy criminal.” If we have never again the happi- 
ness of coinciding with him, to this point we will express 
our most cordial acquiescence ; it is a doctrine to which 
we most heartily subscribe, feeling ourselves perfectly 
assured that the whiskered brethren bear no allusion to the 
criminality of silence, nor that they do, or can present any 
cause for alarm. We presume he means here to denounce 
a fear, that the bulwark of liberty is about to be shaken, 
or that pending dangers threaten a state convulsion. Mag- 
na Charta, Habeas Corpus, Catholic Emancipation, and 
Parliamentary Reform, we conclude, have here crowded 
his jmagination, and voeiferated an appeal to justice and 
common usage. Patriotism is a noble principle, but when 
ushered into the world without a parent, and obscurely 

rbed, betrays neither the characteristic of British can- 
Pst nor is it entitled to the appellation of common 
generosity. 

Your correspondent is so remarkably at home with his 
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phrases, and for me so peculiarly happy, in their con- 
struction, that I am convinced your candid readers will 
deem it quite useless that I should quote the spirit of 
my own argument ; therefore without expressing any great 
contrition, for the manner in which we have hitherto 
amused the public, or shewing any repugnance to the 
leasing compliments your correspondent saws on our 
importance to society ; as well evincing a determination 
to support with all our might the works of nature against 
the influence of bigotry and prejudice, 1 would for my 
brethren beg leave to subscribe myself, 
Your's, &c. 


Liverpool, July 9, 1812. GERAMB. 








———————e 


ON THE MODE OF MANAGING WINES. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Ix your last number I was much pleased with an ac- 
count of the wines of Sicily by a gentleman of Bristol, 
who appears to write from good information, and to sug- 
gest hints for the improvement of their wines, and the 
establishment of a commercial intercourse, under certain 
regulations, which might be productive of some good 
effects. After the process of making the wine, when 
it is supposed to be approaching to a mature state, the 
business of RACKING or draining from the lees is a 
measure of importance. These lees consist of various 
distinct substances, or constituent parts, besides the fer- 
menting properties, consisting of mucilage and tartar, 
which are thus separated from the body of the wine, to- 
gether with a substance to which they give the name of 
colouring matter. 

Different wines leave a very different proportion of 
lees. Both the quantity of tartar and the colouring mat- 
ter vary with the greater or less spirituous nature o 
the wine. More or Jess ferment also will be found in 
different wines; perhaps, as we seem inclined to think 
from experience, from the less or greater degrees of 
ripeness of the fruit, as containing more or less acid. 
For a sweet Spanish wine contains no unchanged ferment, 
because its quantity of sugar has decomposed the whole 
of it. Adding more fermertt to it would diminish its 
sweetness, but it will ingneae, the quantity of pure spirit. 
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The meagre wine of Burgundy from its deficiency of 
sugar, leaves much of this erment: but an addition ef 
ugar would revive the action of this sediment. 
he general rule of racking ‘s, when a considerable 
oo; has been accumulated at the bottom of the cask. 
trong wines, in very large casks, will improve upon 
their lees for three or four years. Weak wines can seareely 
be racked off too soon. A sweet and sirupy wine, too, 
will improve by keeping on the lees. A very tart 
wine also will improve on the lees, if the tartness is oc- 
casioned by slow or imperfect fermentation, which has 
not converted the sugar into spirit. Wines well made 
are only to be drawn off. A second fermentation is ne- 
for those which are very tart or very sweet, and 
they must not be drawn off til the middle of May, or, 
if still tart, not till the end of June. And sometimes 
wine must be returned upon the lees, and well mixed, 
to excite a new fermentation. 

Never rack off wines in frosty or damp weather. A 
dry cold wind is best; and the seasons should be, just 
before the vines begin to shoot, on their blossoming, or 
the turn of the grape. At these times the wine fer- 
ments most. But experience, im all cases, soon teaches 
these things. To prevent wines from fermenting after 
rg racked, the operation of brimstoning, as it is call- 
ed, has been adopted. Sulphur matches are burnt in 
the casks, either when completely empty, or at most con- 
taining only a few pails full of wine. More wine is to 
be a on every renewal of the burning. Some use 
must, strongly charged with sulphureous gas; because 
brimstoning, by matches, often dopeivee the must of the 
favour of the fruit, and communicates an unpleasant 
taste. Some, therefore, recommend sulphuric acid; others, 
the red oxide of mercury; but the oxide of manganese 
has been most approved, because less hazardous. The 

ion of brimstoning makes the wine turbid for some 
days; end fermentation is sometimes prevented by add- 
ing some hot wine to the liquor. Wines in order 
to keep should be preserved from atmospheric air. 

But another process is sometimes necessary, that of 
fring. Fish-glue, first softened into a viscid fluid in 
a little of the wine, is used for this purpose. The sub- 
stances, ‘sti?! floating in the wine and keeping it turbid, 
are thereby carried to the bottom, so that a fresh racking, 
some time after, has been found necessary. Ox-bleod 
and white of eggs will have the same ; and the 
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last in particular, is preferable in hot climates, or in hot 
geasons. Gum arabic also has been sometimes used; 
and coarse salt, flints calcined and bruised, starch, rice, 
milk, beech chips, (having first been barked, and then 
boiled in water, and afterwards dried in the sun, or an 
oven,) have been used. A slight fermentation, proba- 
bly, is a cause of this change in the last mentioned sub- 
stances; but in the fish-glue, ox-blood, and white of 
egg, it may be more properly attributed to their gluti- 
hous quality, which comes in contact with the floating 
foreign substances, and precipitates them to the bottom. 

In one respect, however, all the scientific principles 
of the chemist are foiled by the practical knowledge of 
the cellar-man. The art of mixing wines, to fix their 
quality, and impart the most agreeable flavour, he is 
still a stranger to; and it is a pity, for the improvements 
of science, particularly of so essential a nature, that the 
wine-merchant cannot be persuaded to communicate 
this experimental intelligence to some liberal-minded 
and learned chemist for the benefit of the community. 
It is a known fact, that the mixture of one wine with 
an other, will give more strength, colour, and flavour, 
than either of them can singly produce; and by such 
mixture it must certainly follow that its principles undergo 
some re-action, which the chemist, according to circum- 
#tances, can best discover. A very acid wine is found, 
for instance, to contain much tartar, and the chemist 
proposes the addition of sugar, which adds to the spirit, 
and precipitates the tartar; for sweet and sirupy wi 
which would effect it, are too valuable to be employ 
for such a purpose. 

We have now only to consider the nature of the ves- 
séls and cellars wherein wines should be kept. It has 
been recommended, and experience sufficiently approves 
it, that a cellar should be dug several feet below the 
earth’s surface, and, if possible, open to the north. It 
should have an arched roof and be placed at a consider- 
able distance from any street, road, workshop, sewer, 
or any thing occasioning a concussion, or offensive, cf 
which the wine may be disturbed, or its quality affect 
Vessels made of dry and well-seasoned wood are the only 
practicable ones for preserving it; and the larger they 
are, the better, being much less liable in proportion to 
evaporation. We have sufficient evidence of this in the 
very large casks of our common brewers. 

ines, with all possible care and attention will never- 
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theless be liable to accidents, from some unknown and 
unforeseen cause, or unavoidable injury to the state of 
the fruit when gathered, or progressive disadvantage 
which cannot be prevented. Some wines will turn ropy ; 
and these are generally such as are very weak, or have 
been badly fermented. This should be left to itself for 
a season or two, when it commonly recovers; but expo- 
sure ina warm place, or the addition of some sugary 
substance, will hasten the cure; and the mixture of some 
good wine newly made will generally effect it. Weak 
wines are also subject to become acid, especially at the 
seasons before recommended for racking wine. Though 
restoration to its former state is not always practicable, 
honey, or liquorice, or evaporated must, will frequently 
correct the sourngss, by replacing it with sweetness, and 
communicating an additional saccharine principle for the 
remaining ferment to act upon. ‘To neutralize the acid, 
wine-merchants have various remedies, composed chiefly 
of pot-ash, lime, and litharge ; but the purpose is often 
very imperfectly answered, and some of them are not a 
little dangerous. A fusty taste is not unusual in all fer- 
mented liquors. ‘Two causes may be assigned for it. 
A cask made of decayed or worm-eaten wood will oc- 
casion it; or lees being suffered to remain too long in a 
eask before cleaning out, in order to the admission of fresh 
liquor. Some propose to correct this by lime, carbonic 
acid gas, and oxi-muriatic gas; others advise careful 
racking and fining, and then infused two or three days 
on toasted grains of wheat; and others pour the fusty 
wine on the lees of well-tasted wine, and afterwards fine 
it. Some wines, by time, will contract a bitter taste. 
This is occasioned by a total precipitation of ferment, and 
a complete decomposition of the sugar, which has let 
loose the astringent principle. Return such wines upon 
the lees, and adda solution of sugar, or, which is bet- 
ter, a pint of musted wine to every cask. A rancid taste 
arises from the precipitation of the tartar, and formation 
of a small quantity of acetic ether, at the expence of 
the spirit tial natural acid of the wine. To restore the 
tartar, with the addition of some sugar, would probably 
serve, in a great degree, to correct this evil. 
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ON THE NATURE OF TOLERATION.* 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 





Ture late debates in both Houses of Parliament, mani- 
festly persevered in for the sake of opposition to the 
servants of government, connected with the recent exhi- 
bitions of rancour and violence in the metropolis of 
Ireland, have had the effect of rousing the public 
mind and alarming the protestant subjects of every part 
of the United Kingdoms. For my own part, and I| think 
there are some millions who accord with me, I cannot 
but look forward to the most dreadful events, if these 
roceedings are much longer submitted to. I conceive 
oth the A tes and the government to be in danger. In- 
deed a revolution in the one must inevitably be succeeded 
by a subversion of the other. 

A short time since | met with a book, printed more 
than 140 years ago, and consequently before the revolu- 
tion of 1688, entitled “ ‘Toleration discussed ;” in which 
are contained many arguments and principles, highly 
interesting and +p apa to the present times. But as 
the subject would be much too extensive, even in an epi- 
tome of the reasonings there contained, I shall content 
myself with merely stating at present a few of the lead- 
ing data on which these are conducted. And as libert 
of conscience has ever been the leading and ostensible 
plea of persons differing from the established national 
religion, the author first, in attempting to procure from 
his adversary what is meant by conscience, sms him to 
acknowledge that the claim of that is in effect a claim 
of liberty of practice, which is not only unreasonable, 
but utterly inconsistent with christianity and the public 
peace. 

In struggling for universal toleration, under this pre- 
text, adds he, you are contending for liberty to say and 
do what you please. In explaining that, it relates only 
to matters properly the subject of conscience, with re- 
ference to God's future judgment, this toleration would 





* We insert this article at the request of a correspondent; at 
the same time observing, that our pages are open to any contributor 
whose views of the question may not be in unison with those of the 
author of this communication, 
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extend to pagans, who have a conscience as much as 
christians, though not so well informed. The error of 
it is no plea, only that it is something distinct from con- 
science. They, too, have the law of nature to judge 
themselves by, though christians have a revealed law, 
that of the gospel. And though there may be erroneous 
consciences, all sin, though it may not be imputed to an 
error of invincible ignorance, must be a transgression 
of the divine law; and conscience itself becomes sinful, 
when it dictates against that law. The perverseness of 
the human will is no excuse: for the word of God is the 
rule of truth, and God’s revealed will the measure of 
righteousness, and a deviation from the former is error, 
from the latter is sin. Error of conscience cannot be 
made to be no sin, without making the word of God to 
be no rule. God may spare the offender; but man must 
not tolerate the offence. St. Paul did not obtain appro- 
bation for being a blasphemer, a persecutor, &c. though 
he experienced mercy. 

The advocates for liberty of conscience, in the violence 
of their ungoverned zeal, forget that the magistrate has 
a conscience as we!l as the subject. What may be deemed 
ignorance in the person committing sin, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be presumption in him who suffers 
it. To plead for all sorts of opinions, is to plead for 
establishing wickedness by alaw. The most blasphemous 
and desperate opinions haye been advanced, to the sub- 
version of all faith and government, under the protection 
of liberty of conscience; and is the magistrate to be de- 
prived of all parr of restraining these proceedings, 
which manifestly open a door to every species of vil- 
Jany and outrage. What can hinder it, if every man's 
word is to be taken for his conscience, and that conscience 
is allowed as a defence of his actions? Even murder 
and sedition with such persons change their nature; and 
will be styled gospel yr sioag and destruction of Hit- 
tites and Amorites. ‘Texts of scripture will never be 
wanting to sanction the most diabolical actions ; and parties 
have engaged in all sorts of abominations under the 
mask of conscience. And is such a toleration either fit 
for subjects to ask, or for authority to grant? On an 
adversary’s expressing pity that, in cases of some honest 
mistakes, a good man should be punished for not being 
a wise man, may it not justly be considered a greater 

ity that a state should relinquish every check upon crafty 
ham, from a fear of offending some well-meaning 
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fools? excuse me, as they are the words of my author; 
and certainly the conduct of such persons places them at 
some distance from the character of wisdom. To _— 
the person, whilst we condemn the opinion, would be 
desirable; but how can the error be se, arated from the 
person, so that a general law can notice it? A ‘general 
toleration would be an evil in the government, aud ab- 
solutely unlawful; it would be to commit a certain 
evil, without any probable or practical good to arise 
from it. 
A limited toleration only is therefore practicable, all 
ons, consequently, cannot partake of its benefits. 
ome must be excluded; and yet these persons have 
consciences, as well as those who are comprehended, 
and may plead as fair a title to indulgence. The con- 
science must be offended, by admitting all; the plea and 
argument invalid, without admitting all. But on the 
growed, that some opinions and principles are more al- 
owable than others, the enquiry then will be who is to 
decide which shall be admitted and which rejected. Com- 
ing, then, to the principle of sound faith, how can we 
be assured that some persons call so may not be 
considered as heresy? may not the magistrate deem 
that imposition necessary, which the subject may account 
grievous? or that liberty conscientious, which the go- 
vernment may consider as unlawful? Is the magistrate 
obliged to tolerate whatever the subject declares himself 
obliged todo? Nothing but an universal toleration can 
answer this question. But if the magistrate is to decide, 
there is an end of the plea of conscience, because it 
rests with him to determine what sort of persons shall 
be indulged, and who shall be refused. But supposing 
fora moment that the people shall decide, you will lay 
the foundation for a quarrel never to be reconciled; for 
every man will adhere to the freedom of his own way. 
You will have as many factions as men, and as many reli- 
gions as fancies, Beaty one will then become both 
party and judge in his own case; and to suppose a com- 
mon consent of both, is to suppose an accommodation 
betwixt light and darkness, which is every jot as eapa- 
ble of being effected, as the subsisting differences among 
persons professing christianity. The word of God can- 
not be admitted to be umpire in this case, for it is that 
very word, ill understood, which is the very cause of the 
differences. Nor is the light of nature better calculated 
to determine on the duties of a good life, being no more 
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exempt from false glosses and misconstructions. But it 
is the duty and interest of the magistrate, both as a 
christian and a ruler, to prescribe rules for securing the 
foundations both of religion and government. Yet it 
may be said, tha: the people cannot agree upon a rule. 
Be itsd. Is there, then, to be no rule? pursue the argu- 
ment, and we may ask, is there then to be no law, no reli- 
ion, no scripture, no truth, because men differ which 
is the true religion; do they not disagree about the doc- 
trine of the Bible? What is truth to one man, is it not 
heresy to another? There never was alaw which pleased 
all le. What may be indifferent in one man’s esti- 
mation, may not be so to another. The civil power alone 
ean determine. 

lt cannot well be denied, that in the question of toler- 
ation, the foundation of faith, good life, and government 
must be secured. This provides, that we may live as 
christians towards God, as members of a community to 
one another, and as loyal subjects to our sovereign. 
We must then apply matters controversial to the rules 
of christianity, good manners, and good government; 
but the danger is, that, in bringing particulars to the test, 
we may fall to pieces. The distinction of what are called 
fundamentals of faith and practice, it may be admitted, 
Binds us as we are christians, and as members of a com- 
munity. From these it may be admiited also, no appeal 
lies to conscience, but such a distinction is neither prac- 
ticable nor reasonable. There never will be such an 
agreement, among the diversities of judgment which 
apo mankind. Every man is ready to die a martyr 
lor his own opinion. So much for its practicability. It 
is unreasonable also; for God does not the same measures 
for every man, but in proportion to their measures of 
grace and knowledge. And, excepting the fundamental 
principle of christianity, that “ Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, that whosoever confesses, that he is the Son of 
God,” without which we cannot be christians, almost 
every point has been subject to controversy. Fundamen- 
tals will indeed be reduced to a scantling, if diminished 
to so short a creed as this; but if toleration is to extend 
to all the rest, it will be large enough. As to what are 
called clear principles also, to be found in the New Tes- 
tament, all persons do not read the Bible with the same 
spectacles, Generals conchide nothing, whilst we are 
left to wrangle about particulars. The distinction of 
fundamentals and noa-fundamentals as a rule for our li- 
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berty or restraint, as little suffices; for it is a considera- 
tion of state, not of conscience or religion, what may 
be tolerated, and what not. The magistrate is positively 
bound in matters not to be tolerated, as in articles of 
religion; in other cases, he must judge of its propriety, 
as it affects the quiet and security of the public. If par- 
ticulars can be relieved without inconvenience to com- 
munities, so far it is well; but otherwise private con- 
sciences must not destroy all the cements of political 
societies. 

In the present number I shall not enter more minutely 
into this subject. At the present crisis, however, I con- 
sider it to be of moment to introduce the subject, in the 
manner it was considered at so remote a distance of time. 
The claims of the catholics, after enjoying the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, though under a few restrictions, 
are now more immediately directed to changes, in the 
state. But the same arguments will generally appear 
a in that respect, as with relation to religious 
differences. I am aware, too, that by the revolution 
which succeeded near twenty years ae ee to this 
publication, some changes were created by the toleration- 
act, for the relief of scrupulous consciences: but the 

reat duty of allegiance to the ruling power was never 
di nod with, but, on the contrary, made more strict 
and binding on the subjects than before. My readers 
will here perceive in what manner the examination of 
this question of toleration bears on the measures of the_ 
catholics; and I shall pause upen its further prosecution 
until the next month. 

[To be continued. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE AGRICULTURE OF 
IRELAND. 


(Continued from p. 31.) 


Ir must be obvious from what has been already stated, 
that farms of a less extent than one hundred acres can- 
not be cultivated without great disadvantage. But it must 
also appear, that a farm of double the extent will be cul- 
tivated with still greater benefit to the farmer and to the 
community; to the one, from his being enabled to culti- 
vate two hundred acres at a less proportion of expence 
than would be the case on a farm of one hundred, but 
probably with an increase of - as in proportion. In 
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being better ploughed and prepared for the reception of 
prenfe all -o ing better manured and cultivated, 
the quantity of grain produced on an acre will be increas- 
ed, and the amount of food produced for the commu- 
nity must consequently be proportionably greater. This 
is a consideration of the highest importance to the pub- 
lic, independent of the advantages of successful culti- 
vation to the occupiers of farms; and those advantages 
once felt and demonstrated, must stimulate to exertion: 
in improved modes of cultivation, or render more effectual 
the modes already practised. Neither is it absolutely 
necessary that a farm should be limited even’ to two hun- 
dred acres in all cases; for the advantages of any farm 
must be most considerable, where every part can be 
managed with equal effect, at an expence comparatively 
less. Limits to the extent of farms are only to be con- 
sidered, by the quantity of ground which the farmer is 
capable of superintending, and by the capability of its 
being fully and judiciously cultivated in a part, in 
due season. In farms, or on lands, principally arable, — 
these observations have their fullest effect; though they 
are not wholly inapplicable to pasture and meadow 


grounds, and ‘no farm can be duly managed without a 
proper proportion of them, for maintenance of the horses 
or oxen employed in the arable department. This, how- 
ever, is but a secondary consideration ; for it is of the © 
food of man that we principally desire to treat, and the 
best means of ——s an additional quantity of grain 


from any s c number of acres. 

The difficulty is to discover by what means the con- 
version of small farms into larger ones can be effected 
with the least possible inconveniences ; for it certainly 
wil] be productive of some inconveniences, and therefore 
it would be folly to dispute so plain a position. But if 
two or more small farmers, adjacent to each other, could 
be so far consolidated into one, as to be managed by a 
' joint stock of horses or oxen, or ee by a joint 

number of sheep, the four small farms of twenty five 
acres each might be properly attended to, and properly 
cultivated. ne horse upon each small farm, would 
thus make a team of four, which would thus be sufficient 
for the farm; and the several farmers, by taking their 
various departments either permanently or in course, 
might each find employment for the general good, and 
contribute to the benefit of the whole. Every thing 
would thus be performed in its proper season; and the 
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advantages of such a consolidation would soon be felt. 
A proper course of husbandry wr also by this means 
be pursued, and a proper supply of the various sorts of 
grain, suited to the vartous parts of the united farms, as 
if it was single, would thus be produced. The quality 
of the different parts would, by being duly appreciated 
and distinctly known, be applied to the uses best calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficial crops. These regu- 
lations might be provided for, by necessary stipulations 
on the renewal of leases; and one set of buildings also 
would abundantly suffice for the whole, if placed in 
aconvenient situation. It might farther also be a con- 
dition, that if any one of these contracting parties should 
by any means cease to occupy, the share so vacated, 
after satisfying the party, his executor, or family, for his 
interest in this joint concern, should become the joint 
concern only of the rest, without admitting any other 
person. Such an approximation towards a consolida- 
tion of these small farms, would lead to a prospect of the 
change so much to be desired, and in some instances much 
sooner than could reasonably be expected; at any rate, 
the time could not be distant, when this advantage would 
be in a great measure effected, the community benefited 
by an improved quantity of food raised on these four 
small farms jointly to that which they produced in their 
separate state. 

But how are these measures to be carried into practice ? 
That is, indeed, an important question. These small 
farmers know no other mode, so that the projected advan- 
tage falls to the ground, if the same unproductive mode 
of cultivation is pursued; and they are strangers to all 
improvement. Land owners, then, must introduce those 
amongst them, gradually and insensibly, so as not to 
excite their suspicion or jealousy, some practical intel- 
ligent persons from England to set them an example. It 
would be politic in the government to advance them 
money, either as a bounty or asa loan, under proper 
regulations, to enable them to carry on the business of 
the farm; and an improved breed of sheep should be 
introduced from England, with the necessary implements 
of husbandry and the seeds proper for the business to be 
effected. These might be selected from the more intel 
ligent labourers in England, who would be ready, with 
such encouragement, to promote this grand national 
object, of adding to our own resources of food, and ren- 
dering importation of grain an unnecessary measure, 
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or at least speedily reducing it to a comparatively small 
proportion. 
ho that considers the present scanty state of our 
supplies in Great Britain at the present period ? who 
that contemplates the difficulties we have long laboured 
under, by the interruption of commercial intercourse, 
of adding to those scanty sources of subsistence? who 
that thinks on these things, can fail to regard the mea- 
sures proposed as a national ne ighly import- 
ant and interesting, anda primary object of the finan- 
cial politician? How much better would the encourage- 
ment of bounties operate, in cultivating waste lands in 
either or both countries, and in aiding and assisting 
vee wa to improve the cultivation of the small farms of 
reland, already in use, but comparatively unproductive, 
than in the alarming measure of bounties on importation, 
when little or no means are presented to us whence to 
procure any grain or other articles of food for that pur- 
pose? At best, to say nothing of its impolicy and uncer- 
tainty, it can only amount to a temporary expedient ; 
whereas it must be obvious, at first sight, the other must 
be productive of permanent benefit. 
efore I proceed, my readers will be pleased to bear 

in mind the immediate object of these observations; 
a reduction of the price of the supports of life, principally 
of grain and flour, to enable our manufacturing labourers 
to live more comfortably and at a cheaper rate, so as to 
lower their wages, and diminish the expence of our 
transmitting them to foreign markets. But, with this 
object principally in view, of which I must beg my rea- 
ders to take notice, is it not equally evident that it must 
essentially benefit every individual of the community, 
and an interesting subject for the consideration of all 
classes from the highest peer to the lowest peasant ? 

Admitting that it would be impolitic to introduce im- 
provements indiscriminately, from the extreme prejudices 
of the public mind, it can by no means follow that at- 
tempts of this nature may not be made in parts of that 
kingdom which are less hostile to strangers. That habits of 
indolence are contracted in early youth by the peasantry 
in the south of Ireland, is admitted; but still their pre- 
sent mode’ of cultivation, though in the most disadvan- 
tageous wa? shews that they are not wholly without in- 
dustry. Their exertions tend to little good, and might 
be better directed; and to such a pu the prospect 
of tasting the fruits of their labour veld not be ineffec- 
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tual. Brick-making has been introduced amongst them, 
though at first extremely averse from all labour, 
with every desired success, only by the direction of two 
men from England; and the workmen have a part or the 
whole of their week’s earnings on Saturday morning, 
to enable their wives to lay it out in provisions in the 
market, by which means the whole family has the real 
benefit of their increased earnings. The allotment of 
land in lieu of tithes is another subject to be recommended, 
to be settled by commissioners as in English enclosure 
acts. In being friendly to the interests of agriculture, 
it is not necessary to be guilty of injustice, by being ini- 
mical to the payment of tithes. King Alfred’s civil 
code established them; and he states that he borrowed 
his laws from the tables of his ancestors. From time 
immemorial our ancestors have inherited their estates 
subject to them ; and it ill becomes their successors now 
to ge at what does not really belong to them. 

ut it is well known that by far the greatest part of 
the Irish clergy neither receive what is justly due to 
them, nor is what they do receive generally paid without 
murmuring and contention. Might not a great part of 
the English clergy say the same? Constant hostility, or 
relinquishment of their claims, is the certain result, 
Though husbandry is imperfect, rents must be paid, or 
cattle will be impounded and sold, almost without notice. 
Payment of tithes in kind is made the pretence of the distress 
thereby occasioned ; and composition in money is deemed © 
to be so much torn from the farmer’s profits, All the 
intermediate lessees, even to the original lessor, but too 
generally entertain the same erroneous opinion. Proc- 
tors sometimes have the collection of the tithes, because 
a clergyman of quiet disposition will never get any toler- 
able proportion of his dues; this adds to the grievance, 
and a general outcry is made against all tithes, both by 

le of no religion and those of a different religion. 
Siew short-sighted men are when interest, however 
imaginary, comes in competition! On the expiration 
of leases, supposing tithes were entirely abolished, rents 
would be raised; lessees would gain a temporary advan- 
tage during the existence of leases, after which the land- 
lords only would be benefited, though the clergy would 
be robbed.of their just claims. Thus would our Lord’s 
church be served in its interests, as the master was in 
his person; to be crucified between two thieves, or 
usurpers of what does - belong to them. The evils 
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to be remedied ean only be removed by a commutation 
in land. The remaining acres would be discharged from 
tithes; and the rents of the lands so discharged would 
be the same as before, because the whole quantity was 
liable to tithes, which diminishes the value. Rents of 
lands were formerly paid in kind, before money became 
sufficiently plentiful to answer the purpose; and a pro- 
rtion of land equivalent to their rights, the more 
osely it is considered, becomes more plainly the only 
means of superseding the grievance complained of, and 
restoring harmony between ministers an ple. The 
numerous enclosures of England, where all tithes have 
been commuted by allotments of land, are so many proofs 
of it. 
Expences of enclosure acts in England are such as 
the Irish landholder or farmer, would either be unwilling 
er unable to meet. This is avery important obstacle. 
Another arises from the apprehension of partiality, in 
shewing favour to particular persons. But an appeal 
from local commissioners to a superior board, if the 
parties are ieved, might be provided for, which would 
remove the latter objection. Such a superior board, to 
be named in an act of parliament, for controuling all 
proceedings, would be competent to determine all griev- 
ances either of land-owners or incumbents of livings ; 
it being previously understood, that one local commis- 
sioner within a specific district, had before been appointed 
by ballot, by a majority of land-ownets of a — 
ualification, and another by the bishop of the diocese. 
his board also should have power to settle differences 
ef the two district commissioners, or to appoint a third 
for that specific purpose only, to judge of any local .cir- 
eumstances, or to cancel the appointments of both for 
any icular parish or a whole district, and order others 
in the same manner as the first to be appointed and 
elected to replace them. Every necessary matter might 
be provided for, and expences Timited, by a general act 
of parliament, and the duty of each distinctly stated. 
A portion, too, might be allotted for the use of the poor, 
as a necessary provision where there are no poor rates; 
and a proportion of waste land appropriated, either 
im aid, or ina ratio of the respective interests of land+ 
holders, as might be deemed expedient from the cir- 
cumstances of any parish so to be exonerated from 


tithes. 


{To be concluded in eur next.] 
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COMMERCIAL LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING’S BENCH. 


Minett v. Bankam.—Iw this INSURANCE CAUSE to any ports in 
the Baltic, the plaintiff had a verdict subject to a case. 

The license was granted to Messrs. Badder and Co. on behalf of 
themselves and others: and the interest was in Russian alien enemies 
residing at St. Petersburgh. Mr. Barnewell argued for the plaintiff; 
and Mr. Scarlett for the defendant. Two points were made, the Ist 
on the construction of the license, whether it could prove to protect 
the property of alien enemies, residing in the heart of the hostile 
country. On this point, Mr. Scarlett contended on the authorities 
of 7 Rep. 26, Co. Lit. 129, year books 20 Hen. VII. 8, and 7 Edw. IV. 
29, $1, that the king could not delegate his prerogative of licensing 
to a party to name the “ others” whom the license protected. The 
other point is the same as that which is still sub junica in Flindt v. 
Reid, whether a freight issuing in this country can recover for a con- 
demnation which was the act of his own state. 

Lord Ellenborough, without saying that he might not recede from 
his opinion upen farther light and discussion, proceeded on account 
of the mass and property which this decision would effect, to throw 
out what he, at present, considered to be the law upon this case. 
The license was granted to Russians who were domiciled here, and 
who were therefore contemplated as British subjects, owing a tem- 
porary allegiance to our sovereign; and although he did not hold 
licenses in the same strictness as grants from the crown, yet the 
“ others” protected by this license ought certainly to be ejusdem 
generis, pari jure, which alien enemies residing in the very bosom of 
their own country could not be. The license placed a special eon- 
fidence in the licensee, and the government granting the license 
ought to contemplate whom it licensed most clearly; it ought net te 
be hoodwinked. Assuming that it contemplated a trade to an hostile 
pe it did not give an hostile grantee the liberty of trading to such 

ostile port. The alien merchant domiciled here was a very diffe- 
rent person from him who resided abroad in the known relation of 
enemy. Though the government might authorize a trade with the 
enemy, it did not authorize an enemy to manage thattrade. If this 
license could protect the goods of a Russian enemy, why not of a 
French? Why not of our great enemy himself, whom his lordship 
would not name? As to the second point, a subject must be con- 
sidered as privy to all the authoritative acts of nis state; and his 
Jordship was more inclined to rest upon the soundness of the doctrine 
of Conway v. Gray (10 East, 535.) than upon any expression which 
might be open to re-consideration in Usparicha v. Noble (13 East, 
382.) 

Mr. Justice Grose and Mr. Justice Bayley concurred. The latter 
said, that the license was to export British goods from this country, 
and there was nothing in it that contemplated the importation of 
Russian goods here. In Usparicha v. Noble, the condemnation was 
made by a French court, sitting in Spain; and there was no one 
authoritative act of the Spanish government conducing to the loss, 
and binding the plaintiff as a Spaniard. . 

Mr. Justice Le Blane differed from the rest of the court on both 
points, and stated his reasons at length. 

Judgment for the defendant to enter a nousuit. 
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Rapper and others v. Lord Milsington.—This was an action brought 
to recover the sum of £315, the amount of a BILL of EXCHANGE, 
drawn by the defendant on the house of Childs and Company, which 
had been cashed by the plamtifis, together with the interest which 
had accrued thereon. 

Mr. Garrow stated, that the plaintiffs are respectable bankers at 
York, and the defendant is the eldest son of anobleman. In August, 
1802, the defendant and plaintiffs became acquainted at the York 
races, and defendant obiained from his clients the sum of 300 guineas, 
for which he gave them a check, at two months, dated the 28th of 
August, 1802, on the banking-house of Childs and Co. of London. 
On presenting it for payment, however, it was dishonoured, and 

laintiffs had not received a shilling of the debt up to the present 
ay. They now sought to recover the original sum, together with 
the interest, amounting to £465. 

Mr. Addison of the house of Childs and Co. proved the signature 
of the defendant to the bill, which, when presented for payment, was 
dishonoured, the bankers having only about £40 belonging to de- 
fendant in their hands. 

A clerk from the house of Boldero and Co. to which the bill had 
been transmitted by the plaintiffs, proved that it was regularly pre- 
sented for payment, when due, on the 3Ist of October, and dis- 
honoured. 

Mr. Garrow then put in four letters, written by the defendant to 
different partners in the bank, in which he spoke of the debt due by 
him, stated his inability to liquidate it at the time he wrote, and 
alluded to certain terms, which by allowing him time, would enable 
him to discharge it. 

The counsel for the defendant submitted, that no proof had been 
addueéed of regular notice of the dishonour of the bill having been 
given to the defendant, which ought to have been done, as he ap- 
peared to have had some effects in the hands of his bankers. 

Mr. Garrow sid, as this was defendant's own check, and he must 
have known the state of his banker’s accounts, such notice was un- 
necessary. 

Lord Ellenborough was inclined to think that, in such a case, 
notice should be given; but it might be presumed from the various 
acknowledgments of the debt, that every regular form was com- 
plied with. 

Defendant’s counsel urged, that no proof was given that the debt 
spoken of in the letters, was the subject matter of the present action. 

Lord Ellenborough—* That is a matter of application, if you cau 
shew that there were a variety of debts, you will certainly throw 
the case into uncertainty; ‘but here there does not appear to have 
deen any corpus deviti, but this. It is, therefore, to be inferred, 
when so many acknowledgments are produced, that proper notice 
was given.”—Verdict for plaintiff_—damages £465. 

COMMON PLEAS, GUILDHALL. 

Montague v. Wright.—This was an action to recover £34 8s. the 
amount of a Toss alleged tohave beensustained on a BREACH of 
COVENANT. 

The plaintiff, it appeared, was an eminent soap-boiler in London, 
and the defendanta tallow-chandler in the North of England. A cor+ 
responrdence, ae the medium of a traveller of the heuse of 
Montague having taken place between the parties, they entered into 
a mutual agreement, by which it was stipulated that each should 
take goods from the other; the one agreeing to furnish soap, and 
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the other tallow, at fixed prices, in equal proportions as to value. 
This contract was entered into at the beginning of the year 1809, 
and was duly observed oa both sides until April 1810, when, from 
some embarrassments on the part of the defendant, he ceased to feel 
any interest in the continuance of his compact with the plaintiff, 
and, on receiving five chests of soap, neglected, as was stipulated, to 
make an immediate return of tallow of the same amount. And when 
he did forward it, he sent it by the Gainsborough canal, which bein 
then under a state of repair, the progress of the barges was delayed, 
and the tallow did not arrive in London till long after the period 
when, by agreement, it was arranged it should have arrived. Durin 
this lapse, the price of tallow advanced 12s. per cwt. and plaintiff 
having been obliged to apply to another market for that commodity, 
was obliged to pay the increased price, and thereby incurred a loss 
of .£34 8s. for which he brought his present action. 

. On the part of the defendant it was urged, that at the time of the 
contract in question being entered into, a partnership existed be- 
tween plaintiff and a man named Kent, which had since been dis- 
solved, and that as no notice of this dissolution had been given to 
defendant, he was not by law bound to fulfil his part of the agree- 
ment. 

The court, however, held this objection to be frivelous, and the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages £34 8s. 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Ex parte Ross.—This was an application made by Mr. Hart, on the 
part of Mr. Ross, to be discharged out of custody, on the ground 
that he had been arrested contrary to law, he being privileged from 
arrest for debt, on account of his having come to Guildhall to pass 
his examination before the commissioners of bankrupt, pursuant to 
advertisement in the London Gazette to that effect, and that Mr. 
Noy, the attorney who advised the arrest together with the sheriff’s 
officer who made the caption, might pay the costs which Mr. Ross 
had been thus illegally put to, and also the costs of such application. 

Sir S. Romilly and Mr. Wilson, on the part of Mr. Noy, admitted 
that the arrest was illegal, and that therefore Mr. Ross was intitled 
to his discharge, but submitted that the conduct of Mr. Noy arose, 
not from ill-will, but from his error in judgment upon the point of 
law, and as the sheriff's officer acted only in obedience te the writ, 
&c. it would be hard to visit him with the payment of the costs. 

Mr. Hart contended, that the conduct of Mr. Noy, in particular, 
was obstinate, and thal he ought either to have known better, or 
else to have been less pertinacious in this case, and that having been 
the cause of this unlawful detention, he ought not to be excused 
eS of the expences which were consequent on his error, he 

aving persisted in having the arrest made before the commissioners 
in open court, in defiance of the opinion of every lawyer present. 

Lord Chaucellor—* The question is, whether this was or was not 
an illegal arrest? Now, it has been frequently held, that a bankrupt 
is entitled to his discharge by the chancellor, and he must be dis- 
charged as the statute directs him to be discharged, but he is also 
entitled to his discharge on the common law, in several cases. That 
has heen most effectually settled in courts of law; and this court, I 
apprehend, must have tlie same power. In this case, Mr. Ross comes 
before the commissioners for the purpose of a legitimate examination, 
which they were about te proceed upon, and without going into the 
circumstances, it does seem te me that he is covered by the general 
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privilege of protection to which | had before alluded, and that those 
who argue against the motion do not contend against. With respect 
to Mr. Noy, he was the attorney of the bankruptcy, and solicitor 
under the commission ; now, 1 do think, that gentlemen would do 
better in not placing themselves in a situation wherein they may 
have adverse and conflicting duties to discharge ; but if he acted on 
reasonable and fair doubi, where he could not take upon himself to 
decide absolutely what was right or what was wrong, it is fit only to 
call on him to place the party in the same situation as he would have 
been in, if that circumstance had not taken place, and not to punish 
him severely for contempt. In this case the commissioners did 
rightly, they gave their opinion on the state of the case, that Mr. 
Ross ought to be discharged from his arrest, but I have not seen 
enough of the affidavits to say, that Mr. Noy knew their opinion, 
or that they gave it with his knowledge—now to come to this as a 

uestion of contempt. 1s itareal case of contempt? Is this a wilful 
Yotedicace of the authority of this court, or is it the act of a person 
who is not sufficiently informed of the law to venture to do an act on 
the one hand, or refuse to do iton the other? I thinkit is the duty of 
the court not to look too sharply into affidavits, for the purpose of fix- 
ing criminality upon parties, whose conduct is stated in them. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that taking it to be the act ofa person distressed to 
know what he was to do is the right way of taking it, but that makes 
no difference as to the party who has suffered by the act; if itisa 
mistake, and that the party is illegally arrested, he must be dis- 
charged, and, I think, he must not only be discharged, but he must 
be placed, as nearly as things will admit, in the same situation as if 
the illegal arrest had not been made; and it is to do justice, to say, 
that Mr. Noy, or his client, and not the sleriff’s officer (for 1 think 
it would be blameable and harsh to make any claim upon him,) should 
discharge Mr. Ross from this arrest, and also pay him all reasonable 
charges which he has incurred iv making this application, as well as 
all reasonable charges occasioned by the arrest, and I think it my 
duty to order Mr. Scales, the plaintiff in the action, not the sheriff, 
to give the discharge in this case.” 

Mr. Hart— Your lordship’s order is to pay Mr. Ross all his 
reasonable costs and charges incurred by this arrest, and of this 
application.” 

rd Chancellor—* All his reasonable costs and charges, and that 
the plaintiff and solicitor do discharge him forthwith.” 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Curious Machine —An hi hly interesting experiment was made 
with a machine at Leeds, a short time since, under the direction 
of Mr. John Blenkinsop, the patentee, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting the agency of steam for the use of horses, in the con- 
veyance of coals, on the iron rail-way, from the mines of J. C. 
Brandling, Esq. at Middleton, to Leeds. This machine is, in fact, 
a steam engine of four horses’ power, which, with the assistance 
of cranks turning a has Sey and iron cogs placed at one side 
of the rail-way, is capable of moving, when ii htly loaded, at the 
speed of ten miles an hour. At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
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the machine ran from the coal-staith to the top of Hunsletmoor, 
avhere six, and afterwards eight waggons of coals, each weighing 
34 tons, were hooked to the back part. With this immense weight, 
to which, as it approached the town, was super-added about 50 
of the spectators mounted upon the waggons, it set off on its 
return to the coal-staith, and performed the journey, a distance 
of about a mile and a half, principally upon a dead level, in twenty 
three minutes, without the slightest accident. The experiment, 
which was witnessed by thousands of spectators, was crowned 
with complete suceess; and when it is considered that this inven- 
tion is applicabic to all rail-roads, and that upon the works of Mr. 
Brandliug alone, the use of 50 horses will be dispensed with, and 
the corn necessary for the consumption of, at least, 200 men saved, 
we cannot forbear to bail the invention as of vast public utility, 
and to rank the inventor amongst the benefactors of his country. 
The eight waggons of coals brought to Leeds, at the launching 
of the machine, was by order of Mr. Blenkinsop, presented to 
the General Infirmary. 

East India Company's Charter.—The petition of the city of Lon- 
don, relative to the India trade and Corpany’s Charter, states, 
** that, although the quantity of tonnage appropriated by the East 
India Compauy to the private traders of the United Kingdom (in- 
dependent of the usual allowance to their own officers) has, during 
the last six years, amounted to 63,000 tons, it is ascertained that, 
of that quantity, 16,230 tons only have been employed, of which 
7,000 tons have consisted of wine and beer, leaving a surplus of 
little more than 9,000 tons, or 1,500 tons annually, for all kinds 
of stores and British manufactures. 

‘* Thai the expectation entertained by several branches of the 
manufacturing interests throughout the country of the great be- 
nefits likely to result to them for an increased exportation to India- 
appears erroneous and delusive, inasmuch as it is incontrovertibly 
established by the experience of the last six years, that the market 
of India is altogether incapable of extending the consumption 
of British manufactures beyond the present demand.” 

Potatoes.—Arthur Younge, Esq. secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture, lately published a letter, recommending an extended cul- 
tivation of polatoes. Half an acre in every hundred, added to 
the present space under this crop, would (he says) produce human 
food sufficient to answer the purpose of all the foreign corn im- 
ported into this country, at an expence, for the last twelve years, 
of above thirty millions sterling; one acre of potatoes being 
estimated as equal to two of wheat. This root being also applicable 
to the use of horses, cattle, and hogs, no farmer need be appre- 
hensive of the cuiture proving disadvaniageous at any time, should 
the price of wheat happen to be cheap, and potatoes conse aoty 
low in price. In regard to those landlords who consider the cul- 
ture of potatoes as detrimental to land, he recommends that they 
should permit their tenants to plant a certain portion of ground 
with potatoes, on condition that the latter lay on each acre se 
planted, a certain quantity of manure or lime. 

Westminster —A bill for the better regulation of the nightly 
watch in Wes! niaster, and the vicinity of the metropolis, is now 
in its progress through parliament. It embraces all the leading 
suggestions of the Police Committee. The watchmen in every 
parish are to be increased in the proportion of one ‘to sixty houses 
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with a patrole to every twelve watchmen; the former are to su- 
perintend the watchman, inspect the ale-houses and the state of 
the lamps, and to report upon these and all other occurrences of 
the night, to the constables at the watch-house, which report is 
to be entered in a book, and transmitted every morning to the 
Police-office of the district, and an abstract once a week to be 
forwarded to the head office, in Bow street. A person to be ap- 
pointed at Bow street to digest and arrange the abstracts, with a 
salary of two hundred pounds a year. All the parishes to be 
formed into eight districts, and assigned to the police office. The 
watchmen to be relieved every six hours. Police officers not 
to receive specific sums on conviction of offenders. Search war- 
rants to be enforced by night as well as by day. The act of the 
5ist of the King, hitherto confined to Middlesex and Surrey, to 
be extended to the city of London and its liberties. The number 
of every hackney coach, to be painted on the pannel. The Bill was 
lost in the Commons. 

America.—A machine for cutting files with accuracyand dis- 

atch has been made in the United States; it will perform the 
| scart of six or eight hands, and cut any description, from the 
coarsest to the finest by changing one wheel or pinion. 

There are published in the United States 364 newspapers, of 
which 158 are in the interest of the republican, and 157 in that 
of the federal party; the others are neutral. Eight are printed 
in German, five in French, two in Spanish, and the others in 
English. Nine of these journals were established prior to the re- 
volution. Their aggregate annual sale is estimated at 25,200,000, 
or, about 1250 each. 

Provincial Tokens.—The following table of the weight and value 
of several of the provincial tokens, which at present form a large 
part of the silver circulation, has been drawn up by Mr. North, 
of the Assay Office, York, from the assays made by him: 


4 ae ¢. @, Nau 
The Bank dollar of 56 5s. Gd. | Newark - - - 1 O Os. 94d. 
Dittoof - - - 30 211% | Sheffield - - - 10 O 10} 
The Gloucester - 26 1 103 | Shaftsbury- - - 10 0 8% 
Newcastle - - - 26 2 2% | London(Warren’s) 10 0 94 
Hull - - - - - 16 1 14 | Bristol - - - - 10 0 94 
Ships, Colonies, an Bridlington - - 10 0 8% 
Commerce - - 16 114 | Derby - - - - 10 0 YH 
Doncaster - - - 10 0 93 | Lincoln - - - - 10 0 9% 
Leeds - - - - 10 0 10% | Gainsborough - 10 0 103 
Newcastle, by Robert- Charing Cross, Lon- 
son - - - - 10 O 103 | don- - - 10 0 &} 
Newcastle, by Kelty 1 0 010 | Stamp Office - - 10 0 8% 
York - - - - 10 010 | Bradford - - 10 6 94 
Lincolnshire - - 10 0 8% | Fozely - - - - 100 8 
Whitby - - - - 10 O10 York - - - - 06 0 4 
West Riding - - 19 O 94 | Britannia - - - O€6 O 43 
Scarborough - - 10 0 9% | Hull - -- - 06 0 43 
Stockton - - - 10 0 9} ' Derby - - - - 06 0 3} 


British Tin.—In pursuance of the arrangement made between 
the East India Company and the county of Cornwall, in 1789, there 
has been sold at the several factories in India and at China, in 
twenty-two years, the total quantity of 16,659 tons of British tin, 
for £1,399,200. The average being 756 tons; and the average 
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sale price £84 per ton. Yet the quantity of tin annually imported 
into Canton only amounts to about 1800 tons; the Cornish pro- 
prietors propose therefore to insist that the company shall take of 
them 1200 tons per annum, at twenty per cent. under the average 
of the London price. 

Licenses.—The following is an account of the number and 
tonnage of Vessels, which have entered or sailed from the several 
Ports of England. under commercial! license :— 











ENTERED. SAILED. 
Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
8,629 | 1,439,410 4,599 | 636,009 


. 





N.B.—Prepared from returns made by the proper oflicers at 
London and the several out-ports. 

Sugar.— A bill has received the royal assent for permitting 
the use of brown sugar in public breweries for a time limited 
(private brewing from sugar has always been permitted.) It has 
been found by experience that 8lbs. of sugar are equal to one 
bushel of malt; and for making three barrels of ale, four bushels 
of malt, 64lbs of sugar, and two pounds of good hops, have been 
used successfully. The sugar should be dissolved in the wort, and 
well boiled, and the yeast added at 69 to 62 degrees of heat. 

Printed Goods.—The following is the amount of bounties paid 
out of the Customs on printed goods exported : 


Year ending 5th Jan. 1810 - - - + - - + £357,452 9 1% 
Bll - «< = © = se © © 354,681 11.7 
1812 - - - - = - = + 214,187 16 8 


Making an average of £303,873 19 0. 
The annual accession to the revenue, by discontinuing the bounty, 
is estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at £303,000. 

Religious worship.—The billto repeal certain acts, and amend 
others relating to religious worship, has just been printed. 

1. The first clause enacts the repeal of the 27th Cor. 2. C. 2. 
and the 22d. Car. 2. C. 1. 

2. The second clause enacts all places of religious worship to be 
certified and registered. 

8. The third clause enacts, preachers in, and persons resorting 
to religious assemblies, under this act, exempt from same penal- 
ties as persons taking oaths under the statute of William. 

4. The fourth clause enacts an oath and declarations to be 
taken by all preachers, &c. when thereto required by a magis- 
trate. 

5. The fifth clause enacts that no person shall be compelled to 
go morethan _ miles to take such oath. 

6. The sixth clause enacts that any person may require a justice 
of peace to adminster the oaths, &c. under this «ct. 

1. The seventh clause enacts that the justice shall give th ep:r 
ties a certificate of having made such oath. 

8. The eight clause enacts that certificate to be conclusive evi- 
dine. 

9. The ninth clause enacts that teachers having taken the oaths, 
&c. shall be exempt from offices, and from the militia. 

10. The tenth clause enacts a penalty on falsely pretending to be 
a preacher, and producing false certificates. 
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11. The eleventh clause enacts that the doors of religious assem- 
blies are not to be bolted or barred. 

12. The twelfth clause enacts a penalty on disturbing religious 
assemblies. 

13. The thirteenth clause is for saving the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the Church. 

Resolutions of Finance. July 1812.—That it appears to this 
House, 

1. That the amount of the capital funded debt of Great Britain, 
on the first day of February, 1802, was £536,651,603 6s. 54d. exclu- 
sive of annuities for lives or for terms of years, to the amount 
of £1,031,357 19s. 134. ;—of which there had been purchased by the 
commissioners for redeeming the national debt, £59,588,904; and 
transferred to the said commissioners, for land tax redeemed, 
£18,001,148 5s.5d.;and annuities had fallen in.amounting to £79,880 
14s. 6d. ; reducing the debt to £459,067,551 1s.03d.; and the annuities 
to £1,001,477 4s. 73d. 

-2. That the amount of the capital funded debt of Ireland, pay- 
able in Great Britain, on the Ist of February 1802, was £19,708,750 ; 
of which there had been redeemed by the said commissioners 
£786,407 ; leaving the debt of Ireland at £18,922.343. 

8. That the amount of the capital funded debt of Great Britain, 
on the Ist of February 1812, was £747,429,339 lis. 34d.; being an 
increase of the debt since 1802 of €204,237,312 18s. 94d.; of which 
there has been transferred to the commissioners. by reason of 
land tax redeemed, £23,941,057 6s. Td.; and for the purchase of 
life annuities, £1 ,606,040; which sums, together with £189,538,480 ; 
purchased by the commissioners for redeeming the national 
debt, leave the total amount of debt on the Ist of February, 1812, 
£556,284,819 113d. 

4. That the amount of the capital funded debt of Ireland, on 
the ist of February, 1812, was £61,274,250 ;—being an increase 
of the debt since 1802, of £41,565,500 ;—of which there has 
been redeemed by the commissioners, £9,085,958; leaving the 
total funded debt of Ireland, £52,183,292. 

5. That the loansto the Emperor of Germany, forming part of the 
funded debt of Great Britain, amount to £7,502,633 6s. 8d; of which 
there has been redeemed by the said commissioners, £1,234,514 ; 
leaving the debt unredeemed, on the Ist of February, 1812, 
£6,268,119 6s. 8d, 

6. That the loan to the Prince Regent of Portugal amounted 
on the Ist of February, 1812, to £895,522 7s. 9d.;—of which there 
bas been redeemed by the commissioners, £118,563; leaving an 
unredeemed debt of .£77,6954 7s. 9d. 

7. That the funded debt of 1807, by the 47th of the present 
king, and charged on war taxes, amounts to £18,072,000 ;—of which, 
£4,968,107, has been redeemed by the commissioners for reduction 
of debt; leaving, of unredeemed debt charged on war taxes, 
£13,103,893. 

8. That the total of funded debt, consisting of the foregoing 
items, and unredeemed on the first of February, 1812, amounts 
to £615,518,185 5s. 53d. 

9. That the annval interest of the said debt is £20,749,829 14s. 74d. 
and the total charge thereof, including expences of manage- 
ment, &c. £35,608,615 1s. 5d. 

10. That the amount of the unfunded debt of Great Britain, on 
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the 5th of January, 1804, was, £23,737,251 15s. 33d.—in 1805, 
£31,515.543 3s. 9$d.—and on the 5th January 1812, (including 
outstanding demands at that date,) £54,038,059 14s. 84d. being an 
increase of the unfunded debt, compared with the year 1804, of 
£30,250,807 19s. 43d. and making the amount of the funded 
and unfuaded debt at the commencement of the present year 
£669,556 .245. 

11. That the amount of money raised for the service of the 
year ending 5th of January, 1804, was £53,500,915 11s. L04d.; and 
of the year ending 5th of January, 1812, £105,718,622 13s. 6$d. 
being an increase in that period of £47,217,767 1s. 84d. 

That the net produce of the permanent taxes on the 5th January, 
1802, was €14,497,000 and in the year ending the 5th of April, 
1812, £40,986,860 16s. 104d. being an increase of €26,689,000. 

12. That the amount of the war taxes in the year ending 5th of 
April, 1812, was £21,999,550 9s. 43d. making the net sum raised 
by taxes in that year €62,986,411 6s. 34d. 

13. That, under the financial difficulties of the country, and 
the great pressure of taxation on the subject, it becomes the 
bounden duty of parliament to recommend, and of ministers to 
practise, the most rigid economy in every department of the state ; 
and, above all things, to use every endeavour (without endanger- 
ing the security, or compromising the honour of the country) to 
procure to the people the restoration of the blessings of peace, as 
the only effectual means of relieving the burdens of the country, 
or of averting the (otherwise) inevitable ruin of its finances, 
if the same scale of expenditure be continued for a much longer 
time. 

Chancery Suits—The committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire into the causes which retard the decision of 
suits in chancery, and appeals and writs of error before the Lords, 
have reported, that the arrear of chancery causes is undiminished, 
and the appeals to the chancellor from the master of the rolls in- 
creased in number. At the end of Hilary term 1812, 109 original 
causes remained, set down inthe chancellor’s paper for hearing, 
and 39 appeals from the roils. Re-hearings remained much the 
same as before. The bankruptcy arrears were diminished. The 
committee are concerned to find so great a number of causes 
before the House of Lords waiting for decision. There remain 
to be heard, 19 appeals from England; 119 ditto Scotland: and 
57 ditto Ireland—1) writs of error from England ; two ditte Scet- 
land; and six ditto Ireland. 

The following poetical description of a suit in chancery, will 
not perhaps be dcemed inappropriate, and which conveys a to- 
Jerably correct description of that long-winded court at the peried 
mentioned. It appeared in a most respectable daily paper :-— 


The verie true historie, 
Of a suite, in chauncerie. 
A. D. 1637. 


ADDRESS’) TO MY DOLEFULL PARTYES. 


1 am a verie friende of slumb’ring time, 
Yea—made to follow in his slotbeful tread ; 
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So oft reviv'd V’ve been,—that when dismiss'd, 
I will hee a mere skeleton from the dead. 
Some saye, I’ve chamelyon shape, and coloure, 
And blake, or white, with supple ease can take, 
Or foule, or faire, as interest may suite, 
Them, whom conscience, their guardian angell make. 
My tale is briefe,—my existence verie long ; 
A friende, or foe, | know not which was hee, 
First form’d me a tautologious bill, 
To place among the rolles of chauncerie. 
From the bill’s tai/e, subpmenas, caglets flew, 
And brought in time, my answer, or replye, 
A bold fac’d-jade shee was,—direct shee swore, 
Bill’s ev’rie matter was a very lye. 
Now bill, and answer, overt war declar’d, 
Demurrers, and exceptions, they did sende : 
Like moderne challengers—a vapouring sett, 
More time in threat’ning, than in action spende, 
Arm’d, at ev’rie point, with chauncerie quirks, 
In Courte beholde mee, waiting for decree ; 
Long wigges, and gownes, long briefes, and weighty fees, 
Rage for, and ’gainst, my being in chauncerie. 
Alas! ye victims of my righte malice, 
What anxious hopes, al feares, I ween ye felt, 
When the bolde-cunning-men, with shaking wigges, 
Words of seem’d rage against each other dealt. 
But hold!—the Courte in solemn silence all, 
As sagely, the Lord Keeper did decree, 
My lengthen’d doom—the mildew of thy hopes,— 
Ref’rence to a master in chauncerie ! 
More yeares I’ve seen, than Troye’s longe siege engag’d, 
And thrice more yeares, I verie like may see, 
Ye suff'ring partyes :—iny ag’d blushes spare, 
I’m still, alas! a suite in chaunceriec. 
And like some wretch hang'd, for some rav’nous crows, 
Fleshe from his bones, each diurnal drawn to flea, 
Mayhap, when all my fleshe in fees, is flowne, 
I'll rise, a well pick’d bone from chauncerie. 

French Prisoners.—The depot for prisoners of war at Perth, 
is now nearly completed, and is expected to be immediately occu- 
pied by French prisoners from England; these extensive buildings 
are to contain 7,000 prisoners, with the troops on guard over 
them, as also accommodation for the sick, cad lodgings for the 
several officers of the establishment, forming altogether the great- 
est establishment of the kind in Britain, It is executed under 
the authority of the Transport Board in London, who, it appears 
are ehar with the care and custody of prisoners of war, 
Whether we consider the general arrangement of the plan of this 
depot, in giving all its parts the fullest command and inspection 
to the military on duty, the ingenious and unusual mode adopted 
for ventilating and introducing fresh air into the different prison 
buildings, and other means for insuring the health and cleanliness 
of the prisoners, or the secure manner in which every part of 
jt is constructed, it is certainly the most complete depot or place 
of confinement which has yet been erected. This extensive work 
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has given employment to a great number of people during its 
progress, not less than from 1000 to 1200 having been daily at 
work since the commencement, and is executing under the direc- 
tion, and from the plans and design of Robert Reid, Esq. Edinburgh, 
his Majesty’s architect for Scotland. 













































Lines written while the victorious deputation to Parliament ~ 
0 0 on the Orders in Council, were re-entering Binmincuam, intended 
to have been recited at the Theatre, on Wednesday evening, July ' 
1, 1812. 
Trade’s favour’d Mart—of arts and arms the Nurse, i 
Accept the Muse’s prompt but heartfelt Verse ! 
Glad Birmingham ! at length thy hopes prevail, 
Long-fettered Commerce spreads again her sail. 
Success is thine! thy plea allow’d; again 
Fraught with thy stores, shall smile the Atlantic main?! 
Haply thy peaceful labours may prepare 4 
Far gentler deeds, and chain the fiends of war. 

' Thy harmless toys may kinder thoughts impart, 
And Ieindred Genius touch the kindred heart ! 
Britain may still America inspire, 

With long suspended, but not Jost desire ! 

O! could the burst of joy, now heard around, 
Pass the wide ocean, ali would hail the sound ! 
Once more the dormant principle might move, 
And wake the parent and the child to love ; 

All ancient feuds to present hopes give way, 
Echo our peal, and swell our loud huzza ! 
Already, see, what trains exert their powers ; 
Their love, their labours, and their genius ours— : 
A thousand hands, a thousand arts employ, , 

The day is industry, the night is joy : 
And while unnumbered trades our artists ply, } 1 


ae a 


Disease and poverty prepare to fly, 
And Pienty smiling comes with many a fair supply. 
This is the seat of gen’rous toil uot strife, 

The staff of labour is the staff of life. ! 
Hence shall our wives, our little ones be fed, ‘ 
Hence toil shall sweeten, while it earns our bread— 

The means of honest bread is all we ask, 

Labour’s reward, and soft affection’s task! 

OQ! give us this ye friends of man and ptace, 

Our hopes shall brighten, and our fears shall cease! 

Thank Heaven and you, the blessed hour is come; 

Swift waft abroad, ye winds, the good we hail at home! 

Had the lines been spoken, the following would have been 
added, and, we are satisfied, Mr. M‘Cready would have given them 
in proof, as Quin said, on another occasion, that “ He was no actor,” 
in the delivery of such sentiments. ] Editor. 

Is there within this land, a hand, a heart— 
That in such feelings does not take a part ?— 
Mine fill with true delight this patriot breast, 
Too big for words—’tis your’s to speak the rest! 
vz 
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' . Statement of the quantity of porter brewed by the first twelve 
houses in London, from the 5th July, 1811, to the 5th July, isie. 


Barrels. 
Barclay, Perkins, and Co. - - - - - - 270,259 
Meux, Reids,and Co. - - - - . - - 188,078 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co. - - - - - - 150,164 
Whitbread and Co. - - - - - - - 122,446 
CalvertandCo. - - - - - - - - 108,212 
Meux, Henry, and Co. - - - - - . 102,493 
Combe, Delafield, and Co. - - - - - - 100,824 
Goodwin and Co. - - - - - - - $1,022 
Elliott and Co. - - - - - - - - 58,033 
Cocks and Campbell, (late Brown and Parry) - - 51,274 
Taylor CIS ti, RIGS pe dP. o - 51,220 
Clowes - . - 34,010 


Scotch Distilleries—The actual amount of duty paid by the 
Scotch distilleries, from 5th January 1811, to the 5th of January 18}2. 
is £141,322. 8s. 24d. During that period the distilleries were employ- 
ed from grain; and, therefore, besides the above, there is the 
duty arising to government from malt, which cannot be less than 
from 50 to £60,000. The year preceding the distilleries of Scot- 
land being employed from sugar, paid to government, from the 
5th January 1810, to the 5th January 1811, duty to the amount 
of only £338,139. 2s. 1d. making the revenue, the year corn was em- 
ployed, greater, by upwards of £453,000, than when sugar was employ- 
ed. Asa matter of revenue, therefore, it is infavour of corn. Mr. 
Pots, in his speech on the Irish budget, on the I7th inst. seems 
to view the subject in this light, and expects that the distilleries 
will be opened again on the Ist November next. 

Scotch Local Militias —The following are the numbers to be en- 
rolled for the different counties of Scotland, by the local militia 
act passed on the 20th June last :— 


Men. Wen. 
County of Edinburgh, - 1332 Bute, - - - . - - - 244 
City, - - do - - 1240 Argyll, - - - - = 1456 
Linlithgow,- - - - - 376 Inverness, - - - - - 1536 
Haddington, - - - - 616 Perth, - - - - - - 2612 
Berwick, - - - - - - 620 Forfar, - - - - - = 2044 
Peebles,- - - - - - 180 Kimcardine, - - - - 544 
Selkirk, - - - - - += 100 Aberdeen, - - - - - 2560 
Roxburgh, - - - - - 712 Banff,- - - - - - - 6 
Kirkcudbright, - - - 604 Elgin, - - - - - - 552 
Wigton, - - - - > - 476 Nam, - - <9 = =, 399 
Ayr, - - - - - = + 1144 Cromarty, - - - - - 64 
Renfrew, - - - - - - 1616 Ross,- - - - - - = 180 
Lanark, - - - - - - 3004 Sutherland, - - - - 400 
Stirling, - - - - - - 1052 Caithness, - - - - - 484 
Kinross, - - - - - - 140 Dumfries, - - - - - 1136 
Fife, - - - - - - ~ 1936 Clackmannan, - - - 994 
Dumbarton, - - - - - 428 Total, - 31,140 


The lieutenants of counties, or, in their absence, the vice-lieu- 
tenants, or any other three deputy lieutenants, have the power of 
nominating all the officers, who must possess certain qualifications 
of valued rent. The men to be ballotted from the militia lists ; 
and to be between the ages of 18 and 30—no substitutes allowed 
for ballotted men, but no ballot required for parishes providing their 
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quota by volunteers, who are to receive a bounty of £2 2s. per 
man. Local militiamen to be exempt from the regular woilitia 
for two years after the expiration of their service. The allowances 
to wives and families to be the same as under the present act:for 
the regular militia. Men not to be trained for more than tweaty- 
eight days in the year. The act to continue for four years. 

Foreign corps.—The foreign corps, in the pay of Great Britain, 
are stationed as undermentioned :—Regiment De Meuron, at Malta; 
Regiment De Watteville, at Cadiz; Regiment De Rolle, at Sicily, 
Chasseurs Britannique, at Portugal; Corsican Rangers, at the 
Jonian Isles; Sicilian Regiment, at Malta; Greek Light Infantry, 
and Dillon’s Regiment, at Sicily. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Orcs private sentiments, equally with our public duty, require 
us to pay a peculiar attention to our internal condition as a ma- 
nufacturing people, and to our intcrests in a commercial view. 
The distracted state of the gw? f particularly those of Notting- 
ham, with the vicinal parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, 
have not escaped our notice; and from time to time, we have en- 
deavoured, as far as our limited abilities, and our most anxious 
endeavours after the most unpolluted sources of information, 
to lay them faithfully before the public. As fallible mortals it 
is not impossible that we may have partially failed in our wishes 
to represent to our readers the most faithful statement of circum- 
stances in our power; and we are not satisfied that we have, in 
any essential particulars, greatly mistaken our object. But we 
trust that the following report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to investigate the causes, progress, 
and effects of these disturbances, will preclude the necessity of 
any farther investigation on our part. This report, which was 
presented by Mr. Lascelles, states :—-That it was proved, from 
several sources, that serious and alarming disturbances had taken 
lace for some considerable time past in the midland manufactur- 
ing districts, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c. That so far back as February last, large bodies of 
rioters were in the habit of assembling in the night time, with 
blackened faces and armed with various weapons, sometimes with 
the implements of their trades. That they broke into houses, 
and destroyed machinery to an immense extent; spreading terror 
through the whole neighbourhood of the districts above-mentioned. 
That they had, in many cases, sent threatening letters, for the 
purpose of extending their influence ; and had, in many instances, 

ut such threats into execution. That they frequently fired into 
Sieese, and had even attacked deliberately some of his Majesty’s 
subjects. That in the atrocious case o* Mr. Horsfall particularly, 
four men had fired at him in the open day, on the public road, 
and had therefore spread general alarm through the country. That 
the rioters also were in the habit of extorting money by threats 
and terror. The committee further stated, that they did not 
think it necessary to enter into the detail of the outrages that 
had been committed, as they had thought it sufficient to ascer- 
tain the extent, rather than to enumerate the particulars, of the 
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evil which existed. It appeared to the committee, that the object 
of the rioters originally was, the destruction of the machinery 
alone; bat that in the progress of the disturbances, another object 
seemed to have arisen, by far more formidable to the public tranquil- 
lity. It appeared that large bodies of men traversed the dis- 
turbed districts, looking chiefly for fire-arms; and it was in this 
t of the report material to say, that all the arms in the neigh- 
ood of Huddersfield had been obtained by them. They = 
ed also not to be actuated by any sudden impulse, but the 
whole of their proceedings bore the features of an organized 
system, and regular result from established causes. Language 0 
a most insurrectionary nature was in habitual use with them. They 
had adopted and submitted to a military discipline; they had re- 
gular muster-rolls, but instead of being called over by name, they 
were called by number. They used rockets and blue lights for 
communication with each other. They had also their committees 
and sub-committees, and secret committees, and had their regular 
signs and counter-signs, by which they made their written com- 
munications; not, however, through the ordinary channel of 
the post-office. They had likewise their delegates; and an oath 
was appointed to be taken by each member to the eae pur- 
port: “1, A. B. do solemnly swear before the Almighty God, that 
I will never reveal the name or names of any member or members 
of the association, nor the place or places of the meeting of any 
bodies of members, or of. their secret committees under the 
penalty of being put out of the world by the first brother I meet, 
and of having my name blotted out for ever from amongst my coun- 
trymen: and do further swear, that I will pursue with unceasing 
vengeance, any member who shall be guilty of any such discovery.” 
It further appeared that two-pence a week was appointed to be 
paid by each member to their respective delegates; but that, in 
many instances, it had been found difficult to collect this weekly 
tax, in consequence of which some disturbances had taken place 
amongst themselves. The committee had also to state, from the 
evidence laid before them, that attempts had been made by the 
leaders in these associations to spread a general belief, that similar 
combinations were organizing in all the counties of Great Britain, 
and also in Ireland ; and that higher characters, who should after- 
wards, ata proper opportunity, declare themselves, were at the 
bottom of the whole business; but of these insinuations, the com- 
mittee were able to find no evidence. The committee would not 
grees Ne conjecture what could be the ultimate object of these 
isturbances; but, whatever was their object, or whoever was the 
secret mover of them, the advantage which had been taken of 
the distresses of the times, the system which had been instituted, 
the terror by which it had been confirmed, the eagerness which 
bad been displayed in obtaining arms, and in training the rioters 
to the use of them—all these circumstances combined, did not 
fail to. impress the committee with a true sense of the danger 
which was to be apprehended by the State from their continuance.” 
The report being read, the speaker put the question, that it do lie 
on the table. 
Orders in Council—The different opinions which have se lon 
subsisted amongst the different classes of the community in the Uni 
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Kingdoms en this subject, will speedily be brought to the test. 
Whilst we wish to cultivate every rational and well-founded h 

of the best effects from the revocation of these Orders by 
British Government, we should very badly discharge our duty to 
the public, did we not keep alive in their minds the rancorous 
opposition of the effective government of the United States of 
America, and i's blind or wilful partiality to the plundering system 
of the Gallic usurper, even against their own people and property. 
Wil! the knowledge that these Orders have been revoked, improve 
the relative situation with this country? He nwst be obstinately 
blind who thinks it will. Pretences for oppédsition will never be 
wanting and a very few months will determine how far our mer- 
cantile countrymen have fallen into the toils which have been 
prepared for them by the violent and inflammatory part of the 
community. 

It wouid be useless to remind them of the numerous fatal spe- 
culations to South America, and the accumulated bankruptcies 
which ensued from premature speculation. But the merchants 
must judge for themselves; and, on their part, we present to our 
readers the following resolutions of an aggregate meeting at 
Glasgow. 

Orders in Council.—At Glasgow, the 8th day of July, 1812. 

At a meeting of the merchants, manufacturers, and other inha- 
bitanis of Glasgow, who petitioned parliament against the late 
Orders in Council, and of others favourable to the important object 
of these petitions, held this day, pursuant to public advertisements, 
in the Tontine Ball-room, for the purpose of expressing their 
acknowledgments to those members of the legislature, and others, 
by whose exertions the object of the petitioners has been ac- 
complished. 

JAMES DENNISTOUN, Esq. in the Chair. 

Resolved unanimously, That the revocation of the 23rd June last, 
of the late Orders in Council, has already produced an immediate 
and great relief to the manufacturing districts ef Scotland, by 
an exportation unparalleled in so short a time, during the memory 
of man, of commodities to the United States of America—that 
= natural and growing market for the products of British in- 

ustry, now re-opened by reverting to that ancient system ree 
garding neutral trade, by observing which, this nation has so long 
pregperte and even a temporary departure from which has oceasi- 
oned so much public and private calamity. 

That the gratitude of this meeting be peculiarly and emphati- 
cally expressed to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. for the pre-eminent 
ability, and enlarged views of our commercial policy, with which 
he originally opposed, at the bar of the Commons, the new laws 
against neutrals; and for his enlightened and patriotic conduct as 
a member of parliament on many occasions, and most especially 
for the profound wisdom, unwearied industry, and unconquerable 
spirit displayed by him during the conduct of the arduous inves- 
tigation that led to the restoration of those pondel of just 
and liberal policy, which best become the character, and ultimatel 
promote the true prosperity, of a great and free nation, which 
conciliate neutral powers, and which even mitigate the rancour 
of unavoidable hostility, and tend equally to accelerate the re- 
turn and to prolong the duration of peace. 
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That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Honourable 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, the Member for this county, for pre- 
senting and cordially supporting the a of Glasgow against 
the Orders in Council, as well as for his uniformly constitutional 
and independent conduct in parliament, and attention to the 
interests, both commercial and agricultural, to this district. 

That the acknowledgments of this mecting be likewise presented 
to the Right Honourable Earls Grey, Lauderdale, Fitzwilliam, and 
Rosslyn; the Marquis of Lansdowne ; Lords Holland and Erskine, 
and the other Peers of Parliament who supported the repeal of 
the Orders in Council. 

That the meeting likewise offer their thanks to Alexander Baring, 
Esq: Samuel Whitbread, Esq. the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, 
the Right Honourable George Ponsonby, T Creevey, and General 
Ferguson, and other members of the House of Commons, for 
their uniform and zealous endeavours to maintain the settled 
course of public law, and an amicable intercourse with America. 

That this meeting testify their full approbation of the conduct 
of the committee entrusted with the management of the petition, 
and their thanks to those gentlemen who, from various parts of 
the country, attended in London for the purpose of giving evidence 
on this important question. 

JAMES DENNISTOUN, Chairman. 

The chairman, having left the chair, received the unanimous 

and warm thanks of the meeting. 


In consequence of the rescinding of the Orders in Council, the 
town of Hinckley has pares such a revival of trade, that 
the warehouses which but a few weeks ago were burdened with 
goods are now nearly cleared of their immense stocks. 


We understand that the Board of Trade have adopted a regu- 
lation, by which brandies and wines may now be freely imported 
from France into Great Britain for exportation. lf for home 
consumption the importer will be expected to take in return sugar 
or coffees. 

An official communication has been made to the principal mer- 
chants who have new cotton in their possession, informing them, 
that the exportation of this commodity would in future be 
allowed. 

The Board of Trade has issued the following notification, in con- 
sequence of the representations of the merchants, who were ap- 
prehensive that, in the event of the commencement of hostilities 
on the part of the United States, the ships and cargoes about to 
be dispatched from the ports of Britain onthe faith of the docu- 
ment revoking the Orders in Council, should be liable to cap- 
ture :— 

Office for Trade, Whitehall, Jun: 26. 

“Mr. Lack is directed to inform Mr. Elwall, that licenses will 
be prepared forthwith for the protection of Ametican vessels 
bound from this kingdom to the United States with eargoes, the 
property of British or American subjects.” 

Another official note of the same date says :— Mr. Lack is di- 
rected by Mr. Rose to acquaint Mr. Elwall, that under the act 
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granting the bounty on printed linens, &c. the exportation must be 
made out of Great Britain, which according to usage must, ia 
the case of the port of London, be a clearance from Gravesend.” 

The first convoy from England, consisting of 73 ships, 16 of 
which were Americans, had arrived out at Cronstadt. They were 
well received ; produce in — fell considerably. The 
last letters also announce the arrival at Cronstadt of several ships 
belonging to the second convoy. Exchange at St. Petersburg on 
the 12th June, 14% to 15. 

Auother very destructive fire has taken place at Archangel, 
and destroyed amongst others, the premises of Mr. Brantz, con- 
taining sugar to the value of 800,000 rubles. 

Application has been made to government, te be allowed to 
import madder from Holland, and that the importation of that 
article has been recommended from Smyrna, in preference, for 
two reasons, first because colonial produce will be taken in lieu 
of specie, and secondly, because British vessels can be employed 
in the one instance, and not in the other. 

A fleet of about 130 vessels, bound to the Baltic, sailed from 
Wingo Sound the 4th inst. under convoy of the Zealous man of 
war. The fleet which sailed from Hano Bay the 29 ult. had not 
arrived at Wingo the 11th inst. 

The Hebe armed schooner sailed from Wingo the 11th inst. with 
about forty vessels, for Long Hope. 

The following account if true, may be preductive of serious 
effects. We give it merely as it came to hand, without im any 
respect pledging ourselves for its authenticity, but rather disputing 
it, as itcomes from a port at too great a distance to entitle it to 
much credit. 

Sourm America.—Extract of a letter from Pernambuco, dated 
April 20. ‘* The Montevideans and Buenosayrians are now united 
together, and have declared war against the Prince Regent of 
Portugal. Rio Grand South and St. Catherine, it is said, are ea 
tured by the Spaniards, and their next attempt will be on Rio 
Jan iro. There is not the least doubt but they will conquer the 
Portuguese. The Engligh government have entered into a treaty 
with the Spaniards not to render any assistance to the Portuguese, 
and no vessel is suffered to trade either at Monte Video or Buenos 
Ayres, exc’ pt English; all other foreigners have been obliged to 


quit the country.” 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Peninsula of Europe-— WE think it not improper to consider 
the affairs of Portugal and > ar under this general charaeter 
as we have found some difficulty in keeping them distinct, 
since the general expulsion of the French from the former country, 
though with a few comparatively trivial exceptions. Our limits in 
the last Number plan ss us to leave out Portugal entirely, and 
the same cause occasioned the omission of our usual account of 
America, together with our domestic representation, which > 
considerable interest. Of course we could not but regret the oc- 
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casion whieh prevented us from presenting some interesting remarks 
to our readers; but these are sacrifices, which, as editors, we are 
sometimes under the necessity of making. 

From the accounts which have reached us since our last, the ad- 
vance of our gallant countryman to Salamanca has been confirmed, 
and attended with every desirable success. That notedcity, the re- 
collection of which must be familiar to every reader of the cele- 
brated history of Gil Blas, hailed the approach of the aliied army 
with raptures of satisfaction, as their deliverers from the oppressive 
yoke of Gallic or Corsican slavery. Of Ear! Wellington’s future 
designs, it would be presumptuous in us to form any conjecture; 
but the most recent accounts state, that he had not only subdued 
the forts in the vicinity of Salamanca, but had pursued one of the 
divisions of Marmont’s army nearly fifty miles towards Valladolid, 
where he meant to establish himself,and thus deliver Leon from the 
enemy. No doubt he has still his eye upon the gallant army under 
General Hill; and we may be satisfied that his own operations will 
be conducted with a view to that situation, and to the condition and 
sesources of the French armies which are severally opposed to them. 
His advance towards Old Castile gives us every confidence of 
General Hill's security. In both situations, our latest information 
leads us to suppose, that the enemy under Marmont and Soult were 
respectively concentrating their forces, with the design of some de- 
cisive operation. We are aware, that to effect any thing important, 
or to hazard any essential attempt at advantage, this must be a mea- 
sure of indispensable necessity; and how this can be accomplished, 
without greater means of subsistence than, we apprehend, they at 
present possess in the very exhausted state of the country, may 
admit of some serious consideration. If we can place any dependance 
on the intelligence which has reached this country from the seat of 
war in the Peninsula, even with some allowances for the partiality 
of representation, we cannot but be satisfied that the French, without 
some very great advantage apparently, will not be hardy enough to 
attack either the noble earl or General Hill. It is not improbable, 
that the latter may again feel it prudent to retire behind the fortress 
of Badajoz, should the united corps of Soult and Drouet, which are 
stated greatly to out-number his own army, should, from any motive, 
resolve to advance against him. We are nevertheless convinced, 
that nothing but a great superiority of numbers will be sufficient to 
induce Soult to measure swords with the gallant baronet in Estre- 
madura, or to prevail on Marmont to try his fortune in Leon by an 
attack on the English commander-in-chief. : 

On the other hand, we cannot but feel of how essential benefit it 
might have been, could we have assisted the Peninsula warfare with 
& sufficient additional force, now that the Corsican usurper is ata 
distance in the north. We cannot be inattentive to the bir advan- 
tages which would thus ppraeat themselves to the general cause. Al 
the same time, we should bat ill discharge our duty, if we should 
overlook the necessity of preserving tranquillity at home, and the 
propriety of retaining an adequate force to maintain our internal 

éace. é are no friends to the cautious measures of nursing war ; 
ut there is a vast difference between a plan of defensive operations 
and one of speedy extermination at all hazards. That our armies in 
Spain are remforcing, is well known; and that the measure of in- 
corporating Spanish recruits with our veteran regiments, will pro- 
duce most important benefits, as well as augment the ranks of the 
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ailies, must be obvious. The proportion,after afew months’ training 
and exercise, might also be increased, as we find that more volunteers 
present themselves for admission than can regularly be received. 
instead of one-tenth, in a short time, one-fifth, or even one-fourth, 
might be admitted; and the advantages of such increased numbers, 
casualties of which could always be speedily replaced, must be 
manifest to every unprejudiced reader. 

The latest accounts seem to contradict the idea of the French 
having raised the blockade of Cadiz; notwithstanding which, we 
caunot but be satisfied, that in their lines they do not continue to 
retain any considerable number of forces. It is no proof of their 
possessing a large ariay there, that they have occasionally fired a few 
shelis into that city; and we feel inclined to continue our opinion, 
that a considerate part of the besieging force has been detached to 
reinforce Soult, and perhaps with a view to economy in the con- 
sumpiion of their own provisions, though we apprehend, that neither 
Soult nor Drouet are abundantly supplied in that respect. What the 
approaching harvest may produce, is another consideration ; and we 
cannot but be apprehensive, that the prospect to the country at mes 
in that respect is not a little sombre and melancholy. This, probably, 
may operate more favourably for General Hill, shouid the French 
army so greatly exceed his, as it has been represented, than any for- 
bearance on the part of the enemy. It is but ill fighting with hungry 
bellies; and we may conjecture, with some rational foundation of 
probability, that clothing is not very superfluous in the French 
armics of the Peninsula. 

France.—We have farther accounts from Prussia and Poland of 
the advance of the French emperor and his hordes of robbers, and 
of the retreat cf the Russian emperor from Wilna, so as to draw 
away the Corsican usurper from his communications, and decoy him 
into a desert. After passing the river Dwina, without the possession 
of Riga, and without scizing, by some grand and successful effort, 
the Russian magazines, we do not see whence the Freach armies can 
be subsisted ; neither can we cousider it as a very practicable mea- 
sure, supposing them to obtain possession of Riga, to avail them- 
selves for some time, in any considerable degree, of its advantages, 
so long as they can be opposed by a fleet which could entirely block- 
ade the whole gulf of Livonia. The system adopted by Russia, to 
destroy what cannot be removed, however greatly to be lamented in 
the present state of provisions on the Continent, must be admitted 
as most wise and admirable. The destruction of 20,000 barrels of 
flour at Liebau, to the north of Memel, which has been generally 
stated, is an earnest of that system; a quantity which, at a pound 
per day, would have served an army of 200,000 men for a month, if 
the quantity contained, is equivalent to an American barrel. The 
whole of Courland, between Poland and Livonia, is stated to be laid 
waste. Two regiments had deserted from the French army, in- 
cluding 1500 men, with 82 officers ; said to be the neted cavalry re- 

iment of Prussian black hussars, and one of the light infantry or 
usileers, immediately after crossing the Niemen above Tilsit. 

The French papers have published a long correspondence, com- 
mencing on the 25th of Apeil, at Paris, with the Russian ambassador 
there, and continued te the 12th of June, when the required pass- 
ports were transmitted from Thorn. This was followed by the riast 
BULLETIN, dated on the 20th at Gumbinnen, near the extremity of 
Prugsia, and by the szconp from Wilkowiski on the 22d, with ¢ 
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roclamation to his soldiers, in the style of his former ones, on his 
First invasion of Poland. A rairp was issued at Kowno on the 25th, 
te which, he says, the river is navigable from Memel for vessels of 
2 or 300 tons, and for small boats up to Wilna; and he therein boasts 
of having established communications by water to Dantzic, the Vis- 
tula, the Uder, andthe Elbe. Hence we perceive by what means his 
arinies are to be subsisted. We could have wished to present our 
readers with a view of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, had 
our limits permitted, which involved Russia in a war with Turkey. 
It is to the Rassian breach of these articles that the invader attributes 
his present inroads upon the Russian territories. Russia was to ex- 
haust herself in a fruitless war against Turkey, until an opportunity 

resented itself for his profiting +8 her weakness. That opportunity 

now arrived. . 

How far he may successfully advance into Livonia, may admit of a 
question, which, perhaps, can only be resolved by the event; but an 
effective corps landed in his rear, to interrupt his supplies on those 
rivers, by means of the fleets in the Baltic, seems, in our opinion, 
well calculated to render his situation perilous. Such a system, 
steadily pursued in front, and vigorously executed in the rear, could 
not fail of producing the best effects. The cordial union of Sweden 
and Russia with Great Britain must obviously be sufficient to coun- 
teract the measures, and defeat the ambitious projects of this in- 
vader of nations and destroyer of kingdoms roe empires. Whoso- 
ever will look with attention and care to the shores of the Baltic, 
must not only see the practicability of the measures suggested, but 
the certainty, humanly speaking, of their success; for Denmark 
could oppose nothing to prevent the fullest operations of the Swedish 
and Russian fleets in the Baltic. We can discover no possible way 
in which the French armies can be in the least assisted in that respect, 
unless by the very desperate attempt of pushing out a fleet from the 
Scheldt; which would have to run the gauntlet, to give the slip to 
our fleet off that coast, and again before it could pass the Sound into 
the Baltic, and after that before they could obtain an entrance into 
anyport. And this also is on a supposition, that such a fleet should 
meet with no molestation between the north point of Flanders and 
the north point of Jutland, a distance of nearly 200 leagues, which, 
in the present state of our navy, would be next to impossible. We 
shall not be surprised, however, in hearing of an attempt for their 
putting to sea, and giving our brave tars an opportunity of saluting 
them witha few hearty cheers and two or three broadsides, in the 
true style avd manner of honest John Bull. 

We have the greatest reason to expect almost daily some im- 
portant intelligence from the Baltic shores. A formal declaration of 
war on the part of Sweden is said to be a measure determined against 
Franee, the moment of the next messenger’s arrival there. Lord 
Catheart’s appointment as ambassador to the Court of Russia speaks 
adanguage, toog which cannot be mistnken. It is the result of a 
solemn league and union with the two principal nerthern powers; 
and the condition of Denmark must evidently be such as to lay her 
prostrate at their: mercy, as an unavoidable effect of her base and 
timid submission to the Corsican plunderer. She must be prevented 
from doing harm, if she is resulved to oppose herself to every thing 
which isigood. The safety of her neighbours requires it. 

North America-—The violent and inflammatory spirit of -the 
Congress of the United States has lately raged with uncommonan- 
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tiguity ; and we have all long doubted whether all the measures of 
this country will be deemed sufficient by the partisans of the Gallic 
tyrant to remove the obstacles to a commercial intercourse. The 
last advices breathe nothing but war and violence; and they will not 
readily yield, we presume, as the declaration must have been treated 
with contempt, to the revocation of the Orders in Council. it has 
been said, that the Non-Intercourse Act is imperative and compulsory 
on the President, and not discretionary er optional, to pronounce its 
repeal onthe revocation of our Orders in Council. Be it so ; yet we 
cannot withhold our opinion, that subterfuges will be attempted to 
be played off, aud that Mr. Foster will have a strong bias to contend 
against, on announcing it. On that subject, it will not be necess: 

to enlarge in this place, because, in this and some former Numbers, 
we have already stated the opinions which we have formed respecting 
it. We shall rejoice to find, by events, that our app: echensions have 
been unfounded; but we are only confirmed by almost every suc- 
cessive communication of intelligence from the Trans-Atlantic 
shores, that the obstinate perseverance of the anti-federate councils 
will be rather encouraged than appeased by concessions of any de- 
scription which this country can offer. We could almost state of 
what nature the next obstacles would be, if, in that respect, we 
should not be accused of supplying them with arguments against us, 
though unintentionally, in which they are fertile enough, without 
our assistance. Could some of our wise senators practise a little of 
this self-denial and forbearance, we think they would much better 
consult the true interests of their country, than by long and studied 
harangues, to exert their fullest powers to represent its government 
as oppressive and unjust. But this leads us to take a view of our 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 

to which this veflection has naturally led us. Our observations of 
the last month having been unforturately omitted for want of room, 
compels us to look back to our retrospect of the first of June; in 
which we had to notice the melancholy assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
and the political scrainble of certain persons to seize the loaves and 
fishes of the state. In their haughty disdain te accept a part, unless 
they could engross the whole, we are naturally reminded of an old 
adage, though it may be too old-fashioned to suit some politicians, 
of “ grasp all, lose all.” The difference of protanled and real 
friends has been, on the occasion, so clearly displayed, that he must 
either be a complete novice in these matters who cannot discern, and 
therefore unfit to discriminate, having no head for the purpose; or 
so thorovghly prejudiced and biassed by pre-conceived opinions, 
or determined attachment to personal connections, as to preclude 
the heart from any share in their determinations. Thus, witha few 
unimportant changes, the same servants of the crown have been re- 
instated in official situations, and the Prince Regent has been ‘hap- 
pily relieved from his arduous task, and restored to a capacity of 
discharging smoothly the functions of government. The subject of 
* Catholic Emancipation” has undergoue various discussions since 
our last domestic remarks; but the violence and intemperate conduct 
of a late meeting in Dublin was such, as pitas gt ot Marquis 
Wellesley to inform the deputation, that they had done the most es 
sential injury to themselves by such proceedings, and created to 
themselves numerous opponents. We wish not to misrepresent the 
noble marquis, but we understood him to haye answered to that 
effect. Indeed, we may fairly consider it as a strong specimen of 
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their designs, when once they gain possession of those privileges of 
which they so clamorously pretend they are deprived. Would it not 
be a political suicide to grant power to men of such a description ? 
And, should we not hasten the return of Queen Mary’s days, with all 
the dreadfully consequences of that sanguinary reign? What caused 
the abdication of James II. but the indignant sentiments of the 
pation at the prospect of a Popish government, and the recollection 
of the former horrors of that comparatively then recent period? 
Or, what contributed so much to blacken and invalidate all the mea- 
sures of Charles I. and those still less remote scenes of anarchy and 
civil commotion, as to represent him favourably disposed to the 
Catholics, and admitting them into his councils and armies? Will 
no experience convidce men of the necessity of some security 

inst the recurrence of such dreadful calamities ? Whether King 
Charles’s opponents spoke correctly or not, is not the question; it 
is sufficient to say, that they p1p speak it, that they pip write it, that 
they pip propagate it, by every possible means, and that it was pro- 
ductive of the most serious calamities; and, amongst other things, 
occasioned his premature death. At present, there is no room Por 
mistake. We shall have no excuse, if we permit known and avowed 
Catholics to have seats in our Parliament and commands in our Army 
and Navy, without such sanctions as, we apprehend, they cannot 
consent to, unless with the old reservation in -all oaths and pro- 
testations, which, we understand, is a doctrine still maintained in the 
College gf Maynooth, that * No Faith is to be kept with Heretics.” 
Against persons who countenance such changes as these, the charges 
urged against Charles |.’s government, under circumstances ouly 
considered as suspicious, would be doubly powerful, because founded 
on data which are unquestionably known to be true. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. and Aug. 15. (Mr. Alexander, Hali- 
( The Solicitors’ Names are after the fax, and Mr. Nettleford, Norfolk st. 
Parentheses. ) | Strand 2 wn * : 
Alder D. East India chambers, | | Bayley 72 pa Romney, Kent, 
Leadenhall street, merchant, July | SO™-mer Rant, uly 30, 31 andAug. 
18, 25 and Aug. 25. (Mr. Clutton, St, | 2 (Mr. R. A. Webbe, Folkeston, 
Thomas’, street, Southwark | and Egan and Waterman, Essex 
Aldred T. Manchester, cotton- | “treet, Strand ae 
merchant, Aug. 3, 4, 29. (Mr. Dicas, | _ Birtles R. Birmingham, Ware ck, 
Manchester, and Longdill and Bec- | factor, July 9, 10 aud Aug. 11. (Mr. 
kett, Gray’s inn | R. Bird, Birmingham, and Baxter 
Aldred T. Salford, Lancaster, deal- | 2™4 Martin, Furnival’s inn 
er in cotton twist, Aug. 12, 13, 29. Blackburn r.Mount street, White- 
(Mr. Heslop, Manchester, and Wil- | Capel road, mariner, June 30, July 
lis and Co. Weraford court 11 and Aug. 8. (Mr. Savage, Hat. 
Ancell G, aud J, Wallington, Sur- | ‘garden, 
rey, calico printers, July 7, 14 and Bock W. Liverpool, merchant, 
Aug. 11. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, | July 21, and 22 and Aug. 15. (Mr. 
Little Friday strect Pritt, Liverpool, and Blackstock 
Appleton C. Lyme, Dorset, ma- and Bunce, Temple 
tiner, July 18, 25and Aug. 22. (Bos- Bond J. Somers’ town, grocer, July 
well and Buckle, St. Michadl’s rg yon 29. (Mr. Lawledge, 
Church yard, Cornhill sna yy Or 
Aspinall J. Southouram, Halifax, Bourne J. Blackfriar’s road, Sur- 
Work, stone-merchant, July 16,17 | "eY> cheesemonger, July 14, 25 and 





























Aug. 22. 
street, Cavendish square 

Bowers J. Stockport, Chester, cot- 
ton-spinner, July 17,18 and Aug. 15. 
(Mr. Wright Macclestield, and Mr. 
P. Hard, Temp)« 


(Mr. Martindale, Edward 


Bowker J. Tarporley, Chester; 
staymaker, July 17, 1S and Aug. 18. 
(Eddleston and Elwood, Nanturch, 
and Bourdillon and Hewitt, Little 
Friday street, Cheapside 

Braham J. Manchester, broker, 
July 4, 14 and Aug. 8. (Mr. Bas- 
nett, Manchester, and Mr. Huxley, 
Temple 

Brodbuist F. Norfolk st. Strand, 
merchant, July 11, 18 and Aug. I8. 
(Mr. Lys, Took’s court, Cursitor 
street 

Brook J. Malton, York, grocer, 
July 18, 25 and Aug. 22. (Mr. Os- 
baldestoa, Little Tower street 

Browne G. H. Jobn street, Bed- 
ford row, scrivener, July 11, 21 and 
Aug. 18. (Lowes and Cowoarn, 
Hare court , Temple 

Burchall J. Hindley, Lancaster, 
cotton spinner, July 16, 17 and Aug. 
ll. (Baron and Ditchtield, Wigan, 
and Mr. Ellis, Chaneery lane 

Busby W. Duke street, Manches- 
ter square, haberdasher, July 14, 21 
and Aug. 22. (Mr Dimes, Friday 
street, Cheapside 

Callen J. Portsca, Hants, draper, 
July 23, 24, and Aug. 11. (Mr. 
Cruickshank, Gosport, and Bleas- 
dale and Co. New mn 

Carter T. Charles street, Nor- 
thampton square, master mariner, 
June 27, Juiy 4 and Aug. 4. (Mr, 
F. W. Carter, Lant street, South- 
wark 

Clark W. Bristol, victua'ler, July 
20, 27 and Aug. 29. (Mr. Langley, 
Bristol, and Mr. Rosser, Bartlett’s 
buildings 

Cock J. George street, Ratcliffe, 
mariner, J. ly 25, and Aug. 1 29. 
(Pearce and Son, Swithin’s lane, 
Cannon street 

Coope G. Prestwich, Lancaster, 
joiner, July 11,13 and August lI. 
(Mr. G. Smith, Manchester, and Mr. 
Edge, Inner Temple 

Coslett W. Caerphelly, Glamor- 
gan, shop-keeper, August 5, 6, 25+ 
(Mr. Meyrick, Merther-Tydvil, and 
Jenkins and Co. New inn 

Chatterton J. Eccles, Lancaster 
flour merchant, July 27, 28and Aug, 
25. (Foulkes and Creswell, Man. 
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chester, and Longdill and Beckitt, 
Cray’3 inn 

Cox M. and J. Emsworth, Hants. 
innkeepers, July 16,17 and August 8, 
(Mr. Edgecombe, Portsea, and Mr. 
W. Townsend, Staple inn 

Crakanthorpe H. Liverpool, hard- 
wareman, July 20, 21 and August 11. 
(Mr. J. Philips, Liverpool, and Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row 

Darby T. Sarum, Wilts, linen dra- 
per, July 23, 24 and August 15. 
(Mr. W. L. Ciarke, Bristol, and Jen- 
kins and Co. New inn 

Davison J. North Shields, hard- 
wareman, August 13, 14, 29. (Mr. 
Cockerill, North Shields, and Cardals 
and Young, Gray’s inn 

Dixon ‘T. Hulme, Lancaster, buil- 
der, July 20, 22and August 15. (Mr. 
Cardwell, Manchester, and Mr. Ellis, 
Chancery iane 

Drane J. Ealing, Middlesex, ba- 
ker, July 4, 14 and August&. (Mr. 
Bremidge, Dyer’s buildmgs, Hol- 
born 

Dunn J. Long-acre, man’s mer- 
cer, July 21, and Aug. 1, 29. (Wilde 
and Knight, Castle street, Falcon 
square 

Dyson S. Huddersfield, York, 
spirit merchant, July 17, 18 and 
August 22, (Mr. Rogers, Sheffield, 
and Mr. Bigg, Southampton build- 
ings 

Edwards J. Regency place, Black - 
friar’s road, apothecary, June 30, 
July Ll and August 8. (Mr. Pear- 
son, Elim court, Temple 

Ella S. Loughborough, Leicester, 
hosier, July 13, 14 and August 8. 
(Mr. J. W. Whatton, Loughborough, 
and Mr. W. Lixon, Gray’s inn 

Errington C. Culler-coats, Nor- 
thumberland, rope makgr, July 20, 
21 and August Il. (Mr. C. Bain- 
bridge, South Shields, and Bell and 
Brodrick, Bow lane 

Etches J. High Holborn, haber- 
dasher, July 25, 28 and August 18. 
(Mr. Farrea, Church court, Loth- 
bury 

Fair J. Manchester, warchouse- 
man, July 27, 28 and Angust 22 
(Mr. Entwisle, Manchester, and 
Milne and Parry, Temple 

Fearns R. Twickenham, Middle- 
sex, poulterer, July 11, 25 and Aug. 
18. (Mr. Kyall, Cross street, New- 
ington 

Field S. Ryegate, Surrey, dealer, 
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July 11,21 and August 18. (Mr. 
Clutton, St.Thomas’ street, South- 
wark 

Fitch J. King street, Golden sq. 
wine merchant, July 4, 14 and 
August 8. (Chapman and Stevens, 

Little St. Thomas Apostle, Queen st. 

Fowler J. Portsmouth, Hants, mer- 
ebant, July 2, 4 and August 4. (Mr. 
Winkworth, Portsmouth, and W. 
and J. Allen, Clifford’s inn 

Frost R. Greenland dock, Rother- 
hithe, victualler, July 1), 13 and 
August 15. (Mr. Hunt, Warwick 
court, Gray’s inn 

Godrich W. Daventry, Northamp- 
ton, wine merchant, July 11, 18 and 
August 15. Hillyard and King, 
Copthall court 

Goodwin J. F. Abchurch Jane, 
tavern keeper, July 14, 21 and Aug. 
22. (Mr. Sherwood, Canterbury sy. 
Southwark 

Gordon A. Wormwood street, mer- 
chant, June 30, July 4 and August 8. 
(Sherwood and Hutchinson, Cushion 
court, Old Broad street 

Graddon J. P. Russel street, Co- 
vent garden, tailor, July 18,25 and 
August 22. (Mr. Platt, Tanfield 
court, Temple 

Hadden R. Birmingham, victual- 
ler, August 1,3, 18. (Mr. C. Ben- 
son, Birmingham, and Mr. Egerton, 
Gray’s inn square 

Haley G. Plymouth dock, Devon, 
ehina-man, June 29, July 2 and 
August 4. (Peers and Bazon, 
Plymouth dock, and Collett and Co. 
Chancery lane ; 

Haley P. Plymouth dock, cabinet 
maker, August 4, 1], 25. (Mr. R. 
Bone, Plymouth dock 

Hall C. Cheapside, milliner, July 
14, Augusg 4 and 22. (Mr. Hind- 
man, Dyer’s court, Aldermanbury 

Hancock J. Hay-market, grocer, 
July 21, 28 and August 25. (Mr. 
G. Ellis, Abingdon street, Westmin- 
ster 


Hayward R. Walworth, Surrey, 
builder, July 14, 25 and August 22. 
(Mr. Lee, Three Crown square, South- 
wark 

Heiden J. Leonard square, Fins- 
bury, haberdasher, June 30, July 
1!l and August 8. (Mr. James, 
Bucklersbury 

Henderson J. Charlotte street, 
Portland place, surgeon, July 4, 14 
and August 8. (Mr. Rogers, Frith 
str et, Soho 














Hinson, T. Orange street, Leices- 
ter square, carpenter, July 18, 28 
and August 25. (Mr, Patten, Hat- 
ton garden 
Holines T. Warwick, grocer, July 
1, 2 and August 4. (Tornes and 
Heydon, Warwick, and Mr. J. Smart, 
Staple mn 
Howell J. Dartmouth, Devon, 
grocer, July 7, 8 and August 15. 
(Mr. Bridgman, Dartmouth, aud 
Blandford and Murray, Temple 
Hunter S. Macclesfield, Chester, 
iron-founder, July 29,30 and Aug. 
25. (Mr. Norbury, Macclesfield, 
and Sherwin and Hall, Great James 
street, Bedford row 
Johnson S. Nottingham, hosier, 
Angust 6, 7, 25. (Mr. H. Percy, 
Nottingham, and Kinderly and Co. 
Gray’s inn 
Jones J. North Shields, Northum- 
berland, grocer, July 8, 27 and Aug. 
15. (R. Parker, North Shields, and 
Mr. H. Setree, Bell court, Walbrook 
Irons T. Bilston, Stafford, woolle. 
draper, July 7, 8 and August 4. 
(Mr. Whateley, Birmingham, and 
Swain and Co. Old Jewry 
Isaacs M. Sheerness, Kent, slop- 
seller, July 25, 28 and August 22, 
(Templer and Glynes, Burr street, 
East Smithfield 
Lavender W. Offerton, Chester, 
cotton spinner, July 9, 10 and Aug. 
ll. (Lingard and Vaughan, Heaton 
Norris,nearStockport, and Mr. Edge, 
Inner Temple 
Lock P. Nailsworth, Gloucester, 
yarn-maker, July 29, 30 and Aug. 
29. (Mr. Wathen, Stroud, and 
Shephard and Co. Bedford row 
Mark J. Queenhithe, malt factor, 
July 14, 25 and August 18. (Parn- 
ther and Son, London street, Fen- 
ehurch street 
Marsh H. Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, victualler, July 4, 7 aud August 
8. (Cross aud Child, King street, 
Southwark 
Mason J. Liverpool, merchant, 
July 15, 16 and August 4. (Orred 
and Baines, Liverpool, and Cooper 
and Lowe, Southampton buildings 
Metz S. Devonshire street, Port- 
land place, dealer, July 25, August 
4,29. (Mr. Harris, Castle street, 
Houndsditch 
Millikin H. B. Martin’s lane, Can- 
non street, sugar refiner, July 11, 
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August 1,15. (Collins and Walker, 
Spitai square 

Moor M. Great Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, chinaman, July 1,11 and Aug. 
8. (Steward and Palmer, Yarmouth, 
and Swain and Co, Old Jewry 

Mumford C. Strood, Kent, grocer, 
July 14, August 4, 22. (Noy aud 
Pope, Mincing lane 

Need M. Featherstone street, 
City road, watch c2se maker, July 
14, 25 and August 22. (Mr. G, At- 
kinson, Castle street, Falcon square 

Nelson “1. Manchester, victual- 
ler, July 15,17 and August 15. (Mr. 
Cuntifie, Manchester, and Tarrant 
and Co. Chancery lane 

Newton J. Stockport, Chester, 
grocer, July 3, 8 and August 4. 
( Mr. Cheetham, Stockport, .and 
Cooper and Lowe, Southampton 
buildings 

Newton W.Aspbury, Chester, corn 
dealer, July 21, 25 and August 18. 
(Mr. Harrop, Stockport, and Mr. 
Edge, Inner Temple 

Nightingale T. Watling street, 
warehouseman, June 27, July 4 and 
August 4. (Mr. G. Adams, Old Jewry 

Nightingale W. Manchester, ma- 
nufacturer, July 21, 22 and August 
15. (Foulkes and Creswell, Man- 
chester, and Longdill and Beckitt, 
Gray’s inn 

Nokes W. Norwich, merchant, 
July.3, 7 and August ll. (Simpson 
and Rackham, Norwich, and Win- 
dus and Holtaway, Chancery lane 

O'Brien J. and Lynch T. J. 
Bloomsbury square, Irish linen mer- 
chants, July 21, 25, and August 26. 
(Mr. G. Morton, Gray’s inn square 

Owen T. Whitecross street, Crip- 
plegate, grocer, July 18,25 and Aug. 
22. (Mr. Collingwood, St, Saviour’ s 
church yard, Southwark 

Peppm R. Dulverton, Somerset, 
shopkeeper, July 8, 9 and August 15. 
(Mr. Leigh, Dulverton, and Mr. 
Scott, Upper Guildford street 

Perry E. Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, ivonmonger, August 7,8, 29. 
(Mr. Younger, Whitehaven, and Clay- 
ton and Scott, Lincoln’s inn 

Phillips H. Green street, Manches- 
ter, warehouseman, July 18, 22 and 
August 25. (Mr. E. Isaacs, Bury 
street, St. Mary Axe 

Pitt J. Swan street, Minories, 
butcher, June 30, Jui, 4. and August 
4. (Mr. E. A. Wilde, Warwick sq. 
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Pool W. Goswell street road, coal 
merchant, June 30, July 11 and 
August & (Mr. Welch; Nicholas 
lane, Lombard street 

Pott T. Tamworth, Warwick, inn- 
keeper, July 7, 8 and August 4. 
(Mr. R. Nevill, Tamworth, and Owen 
and Hicks, Bartlett’s buildings 

Reece J. Newport, grocer, July 
30,31 and August 29. (Mr. Bigg, 
Bristol, and Mr. Bigg, Southampton 
buildings 

Revett W. Blue Anchor road, Sur- 
rey, miller, July 4, 11 aod August 
ll. (Mr. J. Brown, Blackman st. 
Southwark 

Rickards J. Fetter lane, tavern 
keeper, June 27, July 7 and August 
4. (Mr. Parton, Wa!brook 

Rider J. and E. North street, 
Westminster, carpenters, July 21, 
August 1, 29. (Mr. Baddeley, 
James street, Bedford row 

Robertson J. Bush lane, Cannon 
street, merchant, July 18, 23-and 
Augist 22. (Few and Co. Henrietta 
street, Covent garden 

Robinson J. Huddersfield, York, 
merchant, August I1, 12,25. (Mr. 
J. Battye, Huddersfield, and Mr. 
Battye, Chancery lane 

Russell W. Ipswich, Suffolk, malt- 
ster, July 14, 15 and August 4 (Mr. 
E. Lawrence, Ipswich, and Mr. S. 
Taylor, John street, Bedford row 

Seaborne G.W. Ratclifi-cros, mast- 
maker, July 25, August 1, 29. (Mr. 
Baker, St. Mary A+ 

Sharp J. Gateshead, Durham, 
shoe maker, August 11, 12, 29. (Mr. 
Thompson, Newcastle, and Atkinson 
and Co. Chancery lane 

Simpson W. Millbank street, West- 
minster, coal merchant, June 30, 
July 4 and August 4. (Sherwood 
and Hutchinson, Cushion court, Old 
Broad street 

Smith J. Chelsea, apothecary, July 
11,21 and Aug. 18. (Mr. W. Smith, 
Bedford row 

Smith S. York street, Covent gar- 
den, carver, July 25, August 1, 29, 
(Mr. Mills, Vine street, Piccadilly 

Smith W. T. Church court, Cle- 
ment’slane, dry salter, July 25, Aug. 
1, 29. (Mr. Mitchell, Swan street, 
Minories 

Teasdale W. Liverpool, factor, 
July 21,28 and August 29. (Mr. 
Buckett, Took’s court, Carsitor street 

Thomas E, Denmark court, Gol- 
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den Jane, printer, June 30, July 4 
and August 8 (Mr. F. Langloh, 
Dyer’s buildings, Holborn 

Thomas J. Bristol, tailor, June 
29, July 7 and August 4. (J. H. 
Franks, Bristol, and Whitcom 
and King, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street 

Tupper J. East Donyland, Essex, 
maltster, July 8, 9, and August 8. 
(Mr. F. Smythies, Colchester, and 
Milne and Parry, Temple 

Wait T. Portsea, Hants, carpenter, 

July 13, 14 and August 18 (Mr. R. 
Hart, Portsmouth 

Wakeham T. Dartmouth, Devon, 
victualler, July 29, 30 and August 
29. (Mr. Brooking Dartmouth, and 
Mr. Price Lincoln’s inn 

Ward F. Great Portland street, 
linen draper, June 27, July 7 and 
August 4. (Mr. Bickerton, Symond’s 
inn 

Whitehead A. Saddlesworth, York, 
clothier, July 29,30 and August 18. 
(Mr. Mallor, Ashton-under-line, and 
Clarke and Richards, Chancery 
lane 

Williams R. Worcester, timber 
merchant, July 28, 29 and Aug. 18. 
(Mr. Platt, Woreester, and Mr. J. 
Platt, Tanfield court, Temple 

Wilson T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
grocer, July 21 Augast 6,25. (Mr. 
J. Bambridge, Newcastle, and Atkin- 
son and Co. Chancery lane 

Worley E. Brockham, Dorking, 
Surrey, dealer, July 11, 18 and 
August 15. (Mr. Lee, Three Crown 
square, Southwark | 

Wrighton D. Birmingham, prin- 
ter, July 4, Sand August 15. (T. 
Mole, Birmingham, and Mr. Ni- 
cholis, Gray’s inn square 

Yates J. Manchester, ironmonger, 
July 20, 21 and August 18. (Milne 
and Co. Manchester, and Milne and 
Parry, Temple 

Young S. Grange road, Bermond - 
sey, dealer, July 11, 14 and August 
15. (Mr. Pearse, Salisbury square, 
Fleet street 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Bartlett C. C. and Burt J. Norton 
under Hampden, Somerset, tinman 

Chaffey B. Thorncombe, Devon, 
vlothier 

Chaffey B. Norton under Hamp- 
den, sail cloth maker 

Dean W. Salisbury, Wilts, linen 
draper 








Hooper J. jun. Worcester, tailor 

James R. Radford, Somerset, tim- 
ber dealer 

Pannier N. L. Leicester place, 
bookseller 

Roper R. Houndsditch, timber 
merchant 

SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Brown J. and R. Glasgow, gro- 
cers, and Brown R. June 29, July 20, 
Prince of Wales’s tavern, Glasgow 

Brown W. Parkhead, near Glas- 
gow, merchant, June 25, July 16, 
at Andrew Foulds, vintner, King 
street, Glasgow 

Hannah and Hibbert, Glasgow, 
horse dealers, joint and individual, 
July 1, 29, at the Eagle inn, Glas- 
gow 
Herbertson J. Glasgow, wright, 
July 10 and August 5, Mrs. Pollock’s 
vintner, Exchange, Glasgow 

Hutton O. Ceres, spirit dealer, 
July 13, August 10, D. Landsman’s, 
vintner St. Andrew’s 

Jamieson P. Edinburgh, merchant, 
July 17, August 7, Royal Exchange 
coffee house 

Thompson G. Perth, vintner, July 
1, 16, Sheriff court room, Perth 


IRISH BANKRUPTS. 


Browne J. Belfast, coach maker, 
July 1,2 and August l. (Ramsey 
and Garrett, Mary street 

Collison D. M. Mary street, Dub- 
lin, merchant, July 14, 15, and 
August 15. (Mr. W. Whitthorne, 
North Cope street 

Dempsey J. Capel street, Dublin, 
vintner, July 13, 14 and August 13. 

Langan G. Fordham’s alley, Dub- 
lin Co. silk dyer, July 18, 20 and 
August 18. (Mr. A. B. Carmichael, 
French street 


DIVIDENDS. 


¥,* This first List includes all those 
paid or payable before Aug. 1.—The 
letter F. denotes a final; and S, 
between Parentheses after any name 
of a partner, a separate Dividend, 
and J, a joint Dividend. 


Adams C. Crown street, Finsbury, 
merchant 

Adams J. and Spragg J. Great St. 
Thomas Apostle, stationers 

Aldridge C. Aldersgate st. flatter 

Arnold H. Cateaton street, warc~- 
houseman, July 25 

















English Dividends. 


Bailey J. Chatham, Kent, rope 
maker 

Barke W. Stratford on Avon, 
Warwick, victualler 

Bell J. Caistor, Lincoln, mercer 

Bessell C. Prospect place,Lambeth, 
insurance broker 

Blowers T. Tottenham court road, 
linen draper—F 

Boardman B. Ipswich, Suffolk, 
shopkeeper 

Boid G. Edgeware road, stone ma- 
son—F 

Bolt J. Portsea, Hants, green 


grocer 

Braddon W. Polperro, Cornwall, 
shopkeeper 

Carter R. Stephen street, Pancras, 
carpenter 

Chapman E. Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, carpenter 

Clarke G. Marchmont 
Brunswick square, plumber 

Clarke T. Exeter, draper 

Clarke S. Leicester, salt mer- 
chant 

Cooke G. and Kilner J. Nicholas 
lane, merchants 

Cotton T. Threadneedle street, 
broker—postponed 

Cox G. Snow’s fields, Bermondsey, 
builder, July 18 

Crouch W. 
builder 

Crossley G. Manchester, silver- 
smith 

Dawson J. Liverpool, merchant 

Dudley C. S. Gracechurch street, 
merchant 

Dyer S, Newbury, Berks, malt- 


street, 


Axminster, Devon, 


ster 

Ellam J. sen. Westleigh, Lancas- 
ter, butcher—F 

Ewer W. Little Love lane, Ber- 
mondsey, merchant, July 18 

Flack J. Laystall street, Liquor- 
pond street, coachsmith 

Forster J. Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, merchant 

Friday R. jun. Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, corn dealer 

Gill J. S, Great Prescot street, 
Goodman’s fields, upholsterer 
* Glover S. Russel street, Covent 
garden, grocer—F 

Goodall T. Philpot lane, (S.) of 
the firm of Edwards, Goodall, and 
Greaves, &c. merchant 

Gordon R. and A. Manchester, 
travelling ———v 

Y 
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Gorton G. Upper Dorset street, 
Mary-le-bone, builder 
Hall W. Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman (S.) and ditto (S.) of firm 
of Knowles and Co. July 18 
Hamilton J. Broad st. merchant 
Hamilton R. Stalbridge, Dorset, 
linen draper 
Harvey R. Huggin lane, Wood 
street, F 
Hicks M. New Bond street, milliner 
Hill J. Peterborough, Northamp- 
ton, draper 
Hoakesley R. Nottingham street, 
St. Mary-le-bone, merchant—F 
Hockley A. M. Wickwar, Glouces- 
ter, cheesefactor—F 
Howe J. Strood, Kent, gardener 
Hughes H. Manchester, cotton 
spinner 
Humphreys J. King’s arm yard, 
Coleman street, merchant, (5S. ) 
Houghton H. (S.) and Cawick, J. P. 
Jackson W. Hatfield Peverel, 
Essex, innkeeper—F 
Ingram N. G. jun. Threadneedle 
street, merchant, July 22 
Killick G. S. Hackney hills, mil- 
er 
Kirke J. Little Tower hill, wine 
merchant 
Knight S. Whitecross street, cloth 
factor 
Koops M. alias Ernst K. Edmon- 
ton, merchant 
Lanchester A. St. James’s street, 
milliner 
Lock P. Horsley, Gloucester, yarn 
maker—F 
Lonsdale G. B.Great Lettuce lane, 
insurance broker 
Merrefield J. Grantham, Lincola, 
money scrivener 
Miles W. Oxford street, ware- 
houesman 
Mitchell W. Turnwheel lane, su- 
gar factor 
Moon C. Southampton, Hants, 
druggist—F 
Morland J. Butt lane, Deptford, 
Kent, coal dealer 
Nevett J. Broseley, Salop, dealer 
in coals 
Overton P. Windmill street, Fins- 
bury, victualler 
Pitt H. Dudley, Worcester, inn- 
keeper 
Plowman J. Kensington, builder 
Pardo J. Lime street, lead mer* 
chant 
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Pritchard G. St. Paul’s church 
yard, chinaman, July 14 

Rippon R. (J. ) Lees W. and Wilk- 
inson T. jun. (J.) and Wilkinson T. 
jun. (S.) 

Robertson D. Finsbury square, 
wine merchant . 

Roe N. Birmingham, confectioner 

Rowlandson S. ($.) Isaac E. (S.) 
and Brien W. (S.) Cheapside, ware- 
housemen (J.) 

Rowney R. Hatton garden, per- 
fumer 

Sanders R, Croydon, Surrey, cow 
keeper 

Scott J. P, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
grocer—F 

Sellers G. Hull, York, merchant 

Sharp W. Bradford, York, calico 
manufacturer 

Shaw W. Long acre ,cheesemonger 

Shaw Z. Dudley, Worcester, mer- 
cer 

Short J. St. Catherine’s lane, East 
Smithfield, victualier ‘ 

Smets G. Southmolto 

merchant—F 

Smith H. (J.) Chesmer; H. (J.) 
and Down J. (J. 5.) Great Winches- 
ter street, merchants 

Spraggon J. and W. Gravesend, 
Kent, shopkeepers 

Squier J, Exeter, tallow chandler 
—F 


Street, 


Squire J. (S.) and Sawyer S, Bris- 
tol, merchants 
Stanesby R. Bristol, grocer-—F 


Stone H. Wilton, Hereford, corn 
factor—F 

Thomas R. K. Evesham, Woxces- 
ter, mercer 

Thomas T. (S. F.) Hunter J. and 
Lathams P. Camomile street, mer- 
chant 

Throckmorton 
street, underwriter 

Trott D. Old Change, calico prin- 
ter—post poned 

Troup D. Goodman’s yard, Mi- 
nories 

Trueman T. Bury street, St. Mary 
Axe, mattress maker 

Twible J. Macclesfield street, 
Soho, builder 

Warren E, (S.) and Smith L, Aus- 
tin Friars, merchants, 

West T. Caistor, Lincoln 

White T. Liverpool, merchant 

White W. and White J. and Ed- 
wards J. Fen court, Fenchurch st. 
merchants, and on every Monday 


J. F. Guildford 








English Dividends. 


Winch N. J. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, merchant 

Woodward T. and Relton T. (J.) 
Stratford, Essex, calico printers 

Woodman W. Wandsworth road, 
Lambeth, Surrey, drug grinder 

Woolcott W. Wandsworth road, 
Lambeth, builder 

Wyllie, J. (S.) and Balfour J. 
Coptihall court, merchants and in- 
surance brokers 

Young A. St. Swithin’s lane, mer- 
chant 


DIVIDEN 

¥*4% This List includes all those which 

are payable, so far us known, when 

put to press, previous to the Day 
of Publication, 


vDS. 


Adlington E. A. Liverpool, tobac- 
conist, Aurust 11 

Anderton W. and Lightollers R. 
Chorley, Lancaster, cotton spinners, 
August 4 (J. 

Atkinson W. Three King court, 
Lombard street, hat manufacturer, 
August Li 

Badger J. (S.) and J. Old Jewry, 
merchant, August | 

Ball W. Newcastle-on-Tyne, vint- 
ner, August 12 

Bark G. North Shields, Norhtam- 
berland, anchorsmith, August 11 

Barlow J. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
mercer, August 5 

Barnsdall R. Sawby field, Derby, 
boat builder, August 20 

Bird C. C. Little Abingdon street, 
merchant, August 22. . 

Bishop E. Bristol, tape manufac- 
turer, August 1—F 

Blow W. Hertford, tanner, August 
1—F 

Bond J. Lloyd’s coffee house, un- 
derwriter, August 1 

Boraman J. Brighton place, Hack- 
ney road, flour factor, August 4 

Brickwood J. and J. Rainier, J. 
Morgan W. and Starkey J. Lom- 
bard street, bankers, August 1 

Brown J. (S.) and J. jun.(S.) mer- 
chants, August 4 

Butcher N. Windmill street, Fins- 
bury square, butcher, August 22 

Bundy R. Bristol, common brewer, 
August 17 

Cades J. and Steevens J. Garlick 
hill, wine merchants, August 8 

Carruthers G. P. Strand, lottery 
office keeper, August 4 














Casheer J. Rupert street, Wiite- 
chapel, cooper, August 18 

Chambers S. Maidstone, Kent, 
corn merchant, August 1 

Chandler D. Stownpland, Suffolk, 
corn merchant, August 10 

Claridge R. Oxford street, uphol- 
sterer, August 4 

Dirks H. St. Catharine’s square, 
shopkeeper, August 18 

Dobson J. Liverpool, merchant, 
September 7 

Dodson J. 
brewer, August 1 

Drake R. and Goddard F. New- 
gate street, wine merchants, Aug. 1. 

Eames W. Piccadilly, stable 
keeper, August 4 

Eckenstein D. College hill, mer- 
chant, August 1—F 

Fairless E. T, Staple inn, money 
scrivener, August 1 

Ford W. Beckington, Somerset, 
maltster, August 8 

Frankland F. Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, August 1 

Ganton J. Earl street, Blackfriars, 
victualler, August Ll 

Gilchrist E. and Barry J. Liver- 
pool, merchants, August 4—F 

Goodson R. P. Leadenhall street, 
sadler, August & 

Gordon T. (S.) Steadman T. and 
Howland J. (S.) Tower street, mer- 
chants, August Ll 

Greenwood C. Marsden, Lancas- 
ter, cotton twist spinner, Aug. 7 

Haworth J. jun. Hul!, York, mer- 
chant, August 4 

Haywood J. Wood street, Cheap- 
side, draper; August 8 

Herbert J. Middle row, bookseller, 
August 1 

Hilton J. James street, Covent 
garden, oilman, August 1 

Hose J. D. jun. Walbrook, mer- 
chant, August 15 

Houlden R. St. Margaret’s, South- 
wark, linen draper, August 4- 

Hughes H. Manchester, cotton 
spinner,—postponed 

Hussey E. Bristol, dealer in earth- 
en ware, August 17 

Jackson W. Bryanstone street, 
Portman square, stationer, Aug. I 

James R. New London street, 
merchant, (S.) and Hilbers H. G. 
and Busch C. August 22 

Jones T. Dudley, Worcester, gro- 
cer, August 10 

Kellett T. Birmingham, baker, 
August ll—F 


Cranbrook, Kent, 


English Dividends. 
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King H. W. Fleet lane, cabinet 
maker, August 1 
Knowlton C. Bristol, linen draper, 
August 8 
Lee S. Birchin lane, merchant, 
August 4 
Leech W. Thetford, 
butcher, August 3 
Lewis E. New Bond street, haber- 
dasher, August 18 
Lumley T. Ramsgate, jeweller, 
August 18 
Makin H. jun. Bildeston, Suffolk, 
grocer, August 4 
Milburn W. Old City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate street, merchant, Nov.3 
Moffatt T. and Brown J. Goswell 
street, August 8 
Moses I. Rood lane, 
August 18 
Newman W. Bocking, Essex, 
silk throwster, August 18 
Nock S. and J. Dudley, Worcester, 
ironmongers, August 10 
Ogbun H. Crown street, Finsbury 
square, fringe maker, August 22 
Parker M. Ripon, York, mercer, 
August 20—F 
,Peat J. and Smith W. Piccadilly, 
sadlers, August 4 
Perkins J. Queen street, Cheap- 
side, wholesale stationer, August 8 
Pocklington R. Winthorpe, Notts, 
and Dickinson W. Newark on Trent, 
bankers, (S. and J.) —F 
Preston T. Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman, August 22—F 
Robertson D. Finsbury square, 
wine merchant, August 8 
Robinson T. Whitehaven, Cam- 
berland, mercer, August 5—F 
Sams S. Bathwick, Somerset, book~- 
seller, August 17 
Shaw S. Brunswick square, insur- 
ance broker, August 8 
Slade T. M. Old Bond street, pic- 
ture dealer, Aug. 8 
Smith H. Chesmer H. and Down 
J. Great Winchester street, mer- 
chants, August 4 
Smyth J. G. East Stonehouse, De- 
von, merchant, October 13 
Sparkes R. Little Queen street, 
Holborn, coach joiner, Aug. 1 
Stone C. St. Mary hill, merchant, 
August 11 
Thomson G. Macclesfield street, 
Soho, builder,—postponed 
Watson J. York, linen draper, 
August 10 


Norfolk, 


broker, 


3 








ner, August 12 

Willats J. Gracechurch street 
hardwareman, August | 

Woolbert T. D. Charing cross, 
hatter, August 8 

Wooley J. P. Walham green, Mid- 
dlesex, brewer, August 1 


SCOTCH DIVIDENDS. 

Baxter G. and Son, Dundee, manu- 
facturers, at W. Baxter’s, merchant, 
Well gat, Dundee 

Dick, Robertson and Co. Glasgow, 
merchants, at T. Grieve’s, Edinburgh, 
merchant, August 16 

Hunters, Rainey and Morton, 
Glasgow, merchants, at D. Banna- 
tyne’s, Nelson street, Glasgow, 2s. 
in the pound 

Johnstone W. Dundee, merchant, 
at Mr. J. Wasson’s, merchant, 
Dundee 

Matthew J. Clashbennie, farmer, 
at J. Milis’s, High street, Perth, 
August 7 

Nimmo T. Edinburgh, carrier, at 
F. Fraser’s, Drummond street, Edin- 
burgh 

Porteous A. Glasgow, manufac- 
turer, at D. Bannatyne’s, merchant, 
Nels..n street, Glasgow 

Ross W. Stramaer, cattle dealer, 
at Mr. James Caird’s 

Spence G. Edinburgh, merchant, 
at Mr. Phillip’s, Milsow square 

Taylor A. and A. Glasgow, mil- 
liners, at R. Speare’s jun. Tontine 
buildings ‘ 

Waddel A. Airdrie, writer, at J. 
Pinlay’s, banker, Airdrie 

Watson J. Bonnytown, farmer, 
at F. Martin’s, Paisley, writer, 
August 20 

Wyllie and Thomson, Glasgow, 
merchants, and Wyllie W. jun. at 
Mr. R. M‘Gavin’s, Glasgow 

Wylie W. dec. Paisley, manufac- 
turer, at Mr. J. Craig’s, jun. Paisley 

IRISH DIVIDENDS. 

Codd W. Enniscorthy, Wexford, 
banker 

Courtney P. R. Dublin, grocer—F 

Goodall A. Dublin, woollen factor 

Hudson J. Dublin, linen factor, 
August 8 

Hutchison E. Dublin, merchant, 
August 8 

Johnson W. Dublin, dealer—F 

Knox J. and Taylor D, Dublin, 
linen merchants 





166 Scotch and Irish Dividends.— Certificates. 


Wells J. Minehead, Somerset, tan - 











M‘Cracken F. Belfast merchant 
M‘Kay W. Dublin, cotton manu- 
facturer 
Macquillan E. Rathangan, Kil- 
dare 
Mulvanny T. Dublin, merchant 
Murray H. Sligo, merchant 
CERTIFICATES. 
¥,%* This first list includes all those 
ordered for Signature before Aug. 1. 
Adams J. P. Abchurch lane, mer- 
chant 
Atkins S. Bridgewater square, 
Barbican, watch case maker 
Bargerbur S, J. and J. S.and S. S. 
and A. S.and A. S. and J.S. Burr 
street, East Smithfield, ship owners 
Barnett W. Whetstone, Middlesex 
Behrends C.fArtillery court, Chis- 
well street, merchant 
Bellamy T. L. Alfred place, Tot- 
tenham court road, music seller 
Bennett W. Merton, Surrey, calico 
printer 
Binns J. Tottenham street, Fitzroy 
square, founder 
Bryant J. (5.) and Catchpool T. 
Ipswich, Suffolk, maltsters 
Bull T. Wadhurst, Sussex, shop- 
keeper 
Burgiss J. jun. Uxbridge, Middle-~ 
sex, stonemason 
Carter J. Stratford green, Essex, 
victualler 
Chapman N, (S.) and Mellor W. 
and R. Stockport, Chester, cotton 
manufacturers 
Clanchettini F. New Bond street, 
music seller 
Clarke T. Exeter, draper 
Clemence J. Northumberland st. 
Mary-le-bone, builder 
Coles .J. Hanway street, Oxford 
street, jeweller 
Crilly B. Sloane street, Chelsea, 
coal merchant 
Crowther J. Manchester, victualler 
Davidson A. and J. jun. South- 
Blyth, Northumberland, ship build- 
ers (J.) 
Dixon J. (S.) and E. (S.) Liver- 
pool, merchants 
Dod T. Liverpool, butcher 


Dodson J. Cranbrook, Kent, 
brewer 

Doggrell H. Milton in Gillingham, 
Dorset, cheese dealer 


Dudfield C. Tewkesbury, Glouces- 
ter, innkeeper 




















Fell R. Holloway, plumber 
Feotner W. Hercules’s buildings, 
Lambeth, broker 
Friday R. jun. Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, corn dealer 
Green W. Hull, York, druggist 
Hawke T. jun. Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, mill wright 
Heath W. Hanley, Stafford, iron- 
founder 
Heritage J. Leominster, Hereford, 
horse dealer 
Holmes F. Vere street, Oxford 
street, (S.) late Holland, Holmes, 
and Co. of Messina 
Hooper G. Long alley, Moorfields, 
victualler 
Humphry W. Cheltenham, Glou- 
eester, carpenter 
Jacobs J. King James stairs, Wap- 
ping, victualler 
Jones B. Ratcliffe Highway, slop- 
seller 
King T. Parliament street, iron- 
monger 
Lacour D. Brewer street, Golden 
square, jeweller 
Lane J. Petworth, Sussex, linen 
draper 
Leigh R. and Armstrong D. Liver- 
pool, merchants (S.) 
Leverton W. Nottingham 
ehant 
Levy E. Exeter, merchant 
Linschoten F. A. L. S. Hackney 
road, colour manufacturer 
Mundy A. Shrewton, Wilts, vic- 
tualler 
Nelson T. Manchester, machine 
maker 
Nixon E. Manchester, merchant 
Ogbun H. Crown street, Finsbury 
square, fringe maker 
Oom T. Hoolboom J. E. Fenton 
Y* J. and Knoblock, T.A. New Broad 
street, merchants (S.) 
Parker M. Ripon, York, shop- 
keeper 
Parsons J, Bread street hill, ca- 
lenderer 
Perriman J. jun. Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, builder 
Pfeil A. L. (S.) and Voorst E. A. 
Bishops:-ate street, merchants 
Powell J. London road, St.George’s 
in the fields, Surrey, haberdasher 
Powell W. Castle court, Birchin 
lane, bill broker 
Proctor P. Bush lane, Cannon st. 
ship broker 


mer- 


Certificates. 
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Pritchard G. St. Paul’s church 
yard, chinaman . 

Reeves W. Great Witcombe, 
Gloucester, corn dealer 

Robe A. (S.) and J. Bristol, mer- 
chant 

Rogers R. Clare court, Drury lane, 
broker 

Roper J. Norwich, woollen draper 

Sheffield S. Aldgate High street, 
butcher 

Sprague G. Topsham, Devon, 
rope maker 
_ Storie, W. Warwick street, Char- 
ing cross, tailor 

Strong W. Bath, saddler 

Swan J. Anderson R. and Swan. 
G. Wapping wall, merchants (5. ) 

Turner J. and T. Sheffield, York, 
merchants 

Webb J. Sheerness, Kent, slop- 
seller 

Webber W. Bristol, dealer 

Weddell J. G. (S.) and Lloyd J. 
Fen court, Fen church street, corn 
factors 

Wheatley S. Bristol, grocer 

Young A. St. Swithin’s lane, in- 
surance broker 

Second List to be allowed Aug. 1. 


Bell R. and Hadley R. Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, woollen drapers 

Cole J. Norwich, silk mercer 

Deale C. Newgate street, tailor 

Johnson J. Congleton, Chester, 
cotton spinner 

Leadbetter H. Ince in Macker- 
field, Lancaster, innkeeper 

Manners W. Southwark, haber- 
dasher 

Metcalf W. Banks mill, Durham, 
miller 

Moor T. Worthing, Sussex, builder 

Pollard W. sen. and jun. Bristol 
merchants 

Purnell W. Bristol, corn factor 

Ratcliff R. Monkwearmouthshore, 
Durham, shipbuilder 

Thurston J. (S.) and Worhall J. 
Catherine street, Strand, uphol- 
sterers 

Williamson J. Tonbridge place, 
St. Pancras, builder 

Third List to be allowed, Aug. 4. 

Breakspear J.Oxford street, silver- 
smith 

Brooks W. Lantstreet, Southwark, 
carpenter 
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Crossley G. Manchester, silver- 
smith 

Grundry W. Wellington, Somer- 
set, tanner 

Hunt P. Nottingham, grocer 

Oram S. Carthusian street, Charter 
house, cooper 

Ormand W. D. Bristol, wine mer- 
chant 

Terney D. sen. and jun. Commer- 
cial road, rope makers 

Wood T. Macclesfield, Chester, 
draper 

Woolley R. Lane end, Stafford, 

potter 


Fourth list to be allowed Aug. 8. 


Bowler W. Manchester, broker 

Bury R. Manchester dry salter 

Carter S. Wood street, Cheapside 

Fell R. Harton, ship insurance 
broker 

Harrison T. Liverpool, cow keeper 

Holmes T. Sheffield, York, table 
knife manufacturer 

Parker T. Bristol, 
per 

Stacey G. Angel court, factor 


woollen dra- 











Importations at Liverpool. 


IRISH CERTIFICATES. 


(Omitted last month.) 

Browne H. (S.) Thompson J. and 
Malone J. dealers 

Conroy T. Dublin, dealer in ex- 
h ange 

Finn W. Dublin, hatter 

Gannon G. Great Britain street, 
Dublin 

Geary J. Limerick 

Greene V. Smock alley, 
merchant 

Haffield T. Dublin, dealer in ex- 
change 

Ham T. Ardnaree, Mayo, mer- 
chant 

Melviil M. 
merchant 

Melvill R. (S.) and Melvill M. 
Dublin, merchants 

Nolan §S. J. Limerick, brewer 

Parker W.(S.) and Parker R. N. 
Cork, (S.) merchant 

Parker W. Youghall, Cork, mer- 
chant 

Porter J. Dublin, merchant 


Dublin, 


Bow street, Dublin, 





IMPORTATIONS AT LIVERPOOL, 


Between June 20 and July 20. 


Aloes, goads ...........-. 46 
Argol, cask ....-. eae 
Boxwood, pieces ........ 
Brazilwood, ee . 89 
Brimstone, cantars ......1500 
Coffee, casks ............ 185 
» bags ......-.460. 578 
Corkwood, rotoli ..........1700 
Ee 
Cotton, bales ..........«-7705 
bags Jovsecdps si. 0UGS 
ewood, WW wodecosees” 19 
Flour, MNES. 04 cea a 113 
Fustic, tons ............. 267% 
Ginger, aeuipeccccccs SOO 
ae 500 
Bide cosines kcadcccccccss COT 
Lemons and oranges, boxes 214 


Logwood, tons ........... 64 
Madder roots, bales...... 45 





Marsala wine, pipes .... 35 
Molasses, puncheons ..... $61 
Olive oil, pipes 
a 8 Ee 
PON ME oes cncnsnses — 

planks .... 
Raisins, barrels ..... 

. drums... 

Rice, tierces ....... 
Rum, puncheons ...... 
Shumac, bags .. 
Staves C. 


-- 3T3 
---1431 
1438 
Sugar, hhds ..,.........2352 


, tierces 847 
ETON coscocsnss/ Ae 

Tar, barrels siti diactitinds de de, ae 
Turpentine, barrels ...... 44 
Wheat, lasts 80 
Wine, pipes ..... 16 
Wool, bags .............. 584 


eee eee eeeeee 














Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 
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From Lonpvon to 
Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, 
or the Isle of Wight - - 


Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth,| 


or Plymouth - - - - - 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- 
pool, Whitehaven, and Places 


adjacent -.- = + - - 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- 
lin, Newry, or Belfast - - 
Limerick or Galway - - - 
Londonderry or Glasgow - - 
Yarmouth or Lynn - - - - 


Hull or Gainsborough - - - 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- 
land- - - - - - - - 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont-| 
rose, or Aberdeen - - -! 
loverness, Shetland, or the Ork- 
ney Islands - - - - - 
Stockholm and Places adjacent 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- 
Oorgh - - - - += = - 
Oporto - - - - - - - 
IMR - ee et ew ew 
Riede Janeiro - 

MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. 


{Sint and Places adjacent 


Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, 
or Constantinople - - - 
Madeira - - - - - - - 
Jamaica - - - - - - - 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, 








Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. - 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and! 

Places adjacent - - - - 
The American States, their 

a, © + e160 « a 4 


lig. 


2gs. ret. 14. 
2gs. 


2¢s. |Southern Fishery, out & home 
|Bengal, Madras, or China, 
2¢s. | Company’s Ships- - - - 
3gs. Ditto, outand home - - - 
2gs. 
lg. 
lg. Li, erPooL, Bristor, &e. to 
|Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 
lfg. ret. 1. | ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 
| Glasgow - - - = = = 
i4gs. & 2gs. ‘Limerick or Galway - - - 
‘Archangel, home - - - - 
2gs. Oporto or Lisbon - - - - 
\Gibraltar - - - - - = - 
tree inport\Madeira - - - - - - - 
Jamaica - - - - - - - 
Ggs. ret. 31. |Leeward Islands - - - - - 
dogs. ret. 241, [Ditto with Convoy.- - - - 
Sgs. ret. 2/.  |American States - - - - ~ 


1Ogs. ret. 41. 


12gs. ret. 61. 
4gs. ret. 1/. 
6gs. ret. 3/. 


3/. 
3. 


6gs. ret. 
Ggs. ret. 
Si. 


8gs. ret. 


6gs. 


| 
| 


London - - - - = «= = 
The. Baltic - - --- « 
Lisbon and Oporto - - - - 
American States, American 
Ships - - - + *- + = 
Ditto, British - - - + - 
Greenland, out and home - - 
West Indies - - + - = 
Jamaica - - + + = « 


American States, British Ships 
Newfoundland and Coast of 





| Labradore - - - - - - 
|Bay of Fundy, Quebec, or 
; Montreal - - - - 


Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
lena, Company’s Ships - - 
EE ie oa, &. es eee me 


Greenland, outandhome - - 


Dvsxin, Cork, &c. to 


Limerick to London - - 


—_— 


Ggs. ret. 3i. 
6gs. ret. 32. 


4gs. 
figs. ret. Mi. 
2dgs. ‘ 


6l. 
124 


Mg. 
2¢s. 
20gs. 
Sgs. ret. 2/, 
5gs. ret. 2/. 
5gs. ret. 2/. 
6gs. ret. 32. 
Gigs. ret. 3. 
5gs. 2, 
6gs. 


2¢s. 
25gs. 
Ggs. ret. 21 


6gs. 


6gs. ret. 34. 
Ditto 





: 


3gs. 





The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, 
Se. in July 1812, (to the 25th, ) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge 


Street, London. 


Trent and Mersey Navigation, 1075/. with half-yearly dividend 22/. 10s. clear.—Monmouth, 1051, 1051.— 


tance, 1604. 


intgemery, sul. with 52. dividend.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2051, ex half-yearly dividend 41. clear.—Grand 
Junction, 220/, 2252. ex dividend 32, 10s. balf year.— Worcester and Birmingham New Shares, T1l. 

Share discourt.—Kennet and Avon, 25¢, 10s.—Hudderstield, 20/.—Ellesmere, 70/.—Lancaster, 231.— 

and Berks Old Shares, 20/. with dividend 1ts.—London Dock Stock, 114d. with half-yearly dividend. 34.— 
Chelsea Water Works, 14/. 10s.—Provident Institution, 2/. 10s. preminm.—Strand Bridge, 32l. 108. dis« 
count.—Globe Assurance, 1!2/. with 3. half-yearly dividend.—Eagle, 1. 2s. 6d. discount.—London Assu- 
trance Shares, 202. 5s. ex half-yearly dividend, 10s.— Rock Assurance, 10s. to 7s. premium.—Sun Fire Assu- 
1614. ex dividend.—Sua Life, 6l. premium.—Scotch Mines Stock, 109/. per cent. ex dividend, 











TRADESMAN'S MAG. VOL, IX. 


Anchovies, barrels - ee ee Sct caewens 53 

NR Tee eee 220 

Brimstone, TOME co cccccccccesseccces 81 

Currants, butts --++++-+-+-+ee-s cone 17 

7 i eisnepents<s A GI 2 
5) eee eee 

Pine, a oaangen Ketiide sds deen 379 


IMPORTATIONS at the PORT of BRISTOL, during the last Month. — 


Pine, planks ------+ o cnep se covesoced BEE 
Rum, puncheons --+++++++e++++e+ee8 75 
Shumac, bags -++++-+e+-++-+* eeeeese 1087 
Sugar, hogsheads------++-- cocccccees 402 
——-, tierces --er+er+s Cee ecereceee - 167 

, barrels... gcesiecve 21 





ee eeeee . 
, 


Wool, bags --- 


cocccccoces 1916 
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Importations, &e. 


IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THB MONTH BNDING 24TH JULY, 1812. 











Almonds, 76 cwts 40 casks Oranges and Lemons ----- een ane 
Arrow Root, Ibs. -+-+e+.ee-eeees 15,478 Rags, 62 tons, 274 bags 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons ---+-- 33 Raisins -+++++++s+e-eeeeeee eee ——_ 
Bacon, 240 tons—pork, 1,307 tons Rice, CWE s+ eres eeeeeceeeeeens ionsinas 
Barilla, a quantity Rum, casks «+++ ---seseeeeeees 890 
Brandy, casks -+----- b dib'e Siler é 59 Silk, Thrown, 4?,215 Ibs. nie; 400 lbs. 
Bristles, cwts «--++++e+seeeeeee . 1770 Sugar, Casks ++ ++e++--++eeeeeeee 229] 
Butter, tons ---+-+-+seeeseeeee 372 Tallow, 334 tons, 112 bales 
Cheese, 19 tons, 991 boxes Tar, lasts +-++++++ ss eeeees eee 29 
Coffee, 1,794 packages, 1,250 lbs. and 350 cwt. Tobacco, lbs. a quantity 
Cork, CWE. ceesereerecereeecees 232 ‘Turpentine, rrr iri ee 1352 
Cotton, 440 packages, 3,531 bags, Wheat, Qrs. seers cetereeeceeee ttle 
470 bales, 3,100 Ibs. Wine—Port, 349 pipes—Spanish, 
Flax, tons «+++-+-+--- <4 Bees 10 508 pipes.—Madeira, 184 pipes, 
Hemp, j ton, and 99 pemee 32 hhds. 
Linseed, Qrs. «+++ 66 ccvedsccce ee Wool, cwt. Spanish HScesiedadeve 1,357 
Madder, cwt.-++++++-+++ eocesece Hides, ox and cow---.--- besesaes 5,060 
Oil, Olives, gallons ---+--+--+-- 300 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

| Friday, | Friday, } Friday, | Friday, 

3d July. | 10th Jaly. 17th July. | 24th Jul y- 

| } —— =n GEE 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. «+ ++++++ee%% ccosecesee| BO 6 | 3O G6 | 30 6 300 «6 
Ditto, at sight -------+--++--+-- eee eeeeeneeee ; 29 10 299 1 | 2) 10 29 0 
Rotterdam, 2 | (oo 9 5 9 5 | ” 5 | i 
Hamburgh, 2§ Us. «+++eeescseeecescrrecees B16 @O. @ Tres 9 28 9 
Altona, 24 Cee rocrerssesece ee eee serecene 28 9 2) 4 | 9 10 283 410 
Paris, 1 day’s date ------- pnaeeheeensos cere) 19 6 19 16 | 19 3) 19 30 
Bie AVUE Wenkodecesercureans wes sramens.s- 19 10 20 0 19 50 19 50 
Bourdeaux +#+*+++++++6. eoecersess Ceccceste 19 31. 1 2 1 | 19 & 19 Sv 
Madrid ..-+-+- mopeger oder voce codidcaee we ; — - ante “a 
Palerifto seccee cece reece screens eeccees ecoes! 125 125 125 125 
TL Se ae eee eT | 47 47 47 47 
Bilboa----- Sais whtgiain-asika iad POacia 15 +e aes Be aes J. Ys ms 
Leghorn PTUTTECET TILT eeecervece | 58 58 538 58 
Genoa:-+eeeeess eeeeeee Seer enee eeeeee eeeere | 54 5A 54 bt 
Venice eeceevreceens Prrrerrerrerr i evel §2 | 52 52 52 
Naples ee eeeerene . oseseccess| 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon COSC Sede deccesooteseors ececcccre | 685 | 684 683 69 
Oporto seeescercerceeereescereercrsersces | 69 | 69 69 | 69 
Rio Le gee eoeccceccccece Cocceccaccccccece ' C94 | 694 69} 694 
Malta - eer Se eee eee eeeeecees 63 63 63 63 
Gibralter Terre eT eee eee eee ee seseseeeees| 42 | 42 42 42 
Dublin eee cece svereesesees seeces es | 10$ | 10: 104 10% 
Cork «cecseeeceneeue er eeee ee eeerrene *| 104 104 104 10} 








New Doubloons, £4. 19s. 0d. per Ounce.—New Dollars 6s. 2d}. per Ounce.—Omnium 2—1§ pr. 


Agio of the Bank on Holland, 


4 per Cent, 





Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, takea from the London 
Gaagtee; for the Week ending 18th July, 1812. 





Wheat - - - - - - 140s 54d Peas “ee ce © © @ © « 2 ee 
Rye - ---+--+-+e+s+ - - 8 8 ee > “@, 16's» Be we oe 
Barley - - - +--+ - = = - 8 7 Gale ~~ = 4’ © a S's 1's eH O 
Oatmeal - - - - - - - - 4 7 Beer or Big - - - - + 2+ 2+ = == 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—27th July, 1812. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. ; SMITHFIELD, 

& Ss. #£ 3%. £8 # &. £8 gt 
Hay - - - 4 Oto 6 10 | Hay - - - 4 Oto 6G O| Hay, old -~ 5 1Wto 6 6 
Claver - - 0 O— 0 Oj; Clover - - 7 O— 80] Clover - - 610— 7100 
Straw « 3 3— 3 12| Straw - - 216— S$ 6] Straw - - 21—3 38 








eee 


—i § pr. 


ondon 


72s Od 
72 10 
9 0 








Markets, &c. 171 


PRICE OF COALS, 24th July, 1812, 
Newcastle . ° ‘ . 40 6 to 52 : Cinders . . 80 Oto 
Sunderland : » ..06 Om @O Other Coals : R . 4 O— 
Delivered at 12s. Pith on the above Prices. 


oo 
co 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 27th July, 1812. 








Wheat . . 80, 100 wo 124 | Malt ‘ 865 to +f es 4 . 54, 56 to 58 
—-—, fine . . 130 — 148 White Pease . . O— Polands ‘ — 60 
———} superfine . 150 —!54 | Boilers . , , -= My Fine Flour . . 115 —120 
Rye .- : . 74 — 80/Gray . 3 . 66 — 76 | Seconds m 110 —115 
Barley . : . 52 — €2)Beans,old . . 74 — 80 |Persack of 5 bushels, or 280Ibs. 
——, fine . , — 66 /Ticks . ; . 70 — 78 | Rape Seed, per last 75 — 80 





FrRiDAY, 27th July, 1812. 





SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 

TO SINK THE O° FAL, PER STONE OF Bibs. BY THE CARCASE. 
Beef. : - ‘ - 60006 Oj Beef. . ; " - 40to5 4 
Mutton ° ‘ . . 56 4—6 4] Mutton ‘ ° ° »- 48—5 6 
Veal. : d - - 56 O0O—6 8| Veal ‘ ; PA ° - 48—64 
Pork . : . ‘ - 6 O—6 4] Pork. a é A - 64—6 4 
Lamb . 6 O—7 4/Lambdb.. 6 44 6 

Head of Cattle ‘this day —Beasts 1440, Sheep and Lambs 17, 550, Calves 175, Pigs 240. 

PRICE OF HOPS.—BorovucGu, 

Kent, bags, New . - . £3 0 to 6 10| Kent, pockets, New . - £4 4to8 8 
Sussex ° , ° ° 3 0 — 3 15| Sussex , ‘ ‘ 40—610 
Essex . ° ° ° ° 4 0—6 6] Essex, Farnham . ° ° ° 8 0—12 0 





Old Duty doing at £135,000, 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 44 24 per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thercon,—T. Nerriesair, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 17 July, 











SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, -_ oo. 








Al, MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . . Td.a 8d 

Oatmeal, per or Gots £ s. d.| Lamb, per qr. ° > “Qs. Od. a 4s, fid, 
First, per boll 2 2 O | Raw Hides, per st. ‘ 8s. Od. a 9s. Od. 
Second . ; ; . 2 1 O | Butter, per Ib. ° s ls. 6d. a Os. Od. 
WE ih flit oo ah --, Salt L Is. 44. 
First, perpeck . . «. . © 2 8 |-Eggs,per@ozen .  . 10 10. a Os.114. 
Barles meal, per boli . . -- 4-0-4 GUASS MARKET, JUNE. 
Peasemeal, dow , ‘ . 1 11. 0 | Sheep and ce 450, at per stone, sinkin 
Quarter Loaf . ; ; o-3-4 offals . ° . 83. 0d, a Bs. 2d. 

PRICES OF MEAT, ‘&e. Cattle, 310 ° - « 8s. 4d. a Os. 6d. 
Reef, per Ib. p ; ° . 8d. a 9d. | Milk Cows, 121. to oN. 
Mutton ° . ‘ ‘ . 9d, a 10d, | Horses sold heavily, 341. 
Veal : ; : d . Sd. a 10d. | Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt, 8s. 6d. a 10s, 





DU NDEE oM ANUFACTURES, July 16. 
LINENS, yarns, per spl. Riga Thiesenhausen — @ = 
Sail-cloth, No. | . 155 a 16 |3ib. Linthand-spun 45 0a5.2/ Drujawa Cut .-. 100 a 105 
HempCotton Baguing]0 a 14 [S3ditto Mill-spyn 5 6a6 0) Leiban . , « . — amy 
Strelitz . +. « Jb all} |4dittoditto . . 7 4a7 8) Narva,i2heed . , —a — 
Lint Osnaburghs . 8 a 9 \ ditto dito . . 8 6a9 0} Archangel , . . —fQew 
€ 


Tow ditto . . a 6 ditto ditto . . 10 2a 10 6 HEMP, 

Do, strong 22 port. 6 a 74 \7 dittoditto . . 11 8a0 0} Petersburgh, clean £95 a 98 
Do. do, 24 porter, 9a 94 |Gsborts ditto . 1] laQ 0} Ditto, balfclean . — a — 
Ger. Dowl. 27 inch 16 a — |7 and 8 Towditto 94 a0Jl) Riga Rhine , . , 97 a 100 
Common ditto, 124 a 12f FLAX. Drujana Pass . . —a— 


Tow shecting,24 port 124 a 13j | Petersburgh, 12head 105/ a 107, Common Pass... — a — 
Ditto dite— 20— 10a 11 |—————, 9ilitto 90a 95) Codilla . . . . —a— 





z2 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
JULY 2A, 1812. 


EE 

B. signifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112lb.; D. Dozen; G. Galion; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a § Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 20 
ewt. ; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons ; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Ma. 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 





FROM FROM 


4 
° 


Prt TTT ttt ties LT] esac 


of 


pper, unmanufact. - - 
——_, manufactured 
Copperas, Green 
Cotton Pernambuc 
wees Bahia -- 

Maranhan 

Para +--+. 
{ Surinam .* 
< Demerara 
| Berbice -- 
f Carriacou 


ALUM, English ---- -- 
=———, Roach 

Almonds Barbary Bitter) 

Sweet 

» Jordan ---- 

» Valentia -- 

Annatto, Flag-------- 

» Spanish --- 

Argol, Bolo. & Rhe. W. 

-——- Florence, White 

-——, Red -- 

——- Naples, White -- 

» Red -- 

Ashes Amer, Pearl-- -- 


on 


=] | Pag 





i he ie 
ee ie le 


Dutch Brazil. 


Grenada -- 
Barbadoes 
Smyrna -- 
Bahama -- 
Bengal 
Georgia - 
Orleans - 
DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. 
-——, Brazil -- 
, Brazilet 
—_—-—- ,» Cam Wd.)3: 
ae » Fustic -- 
Zant or young 
Logw. Camp. 
Hond. chipt 
———— Jamaica ch. 
—_—_ Nicaragua, l. |< 
—— small 


Sanders, Red 


West 
Indies. 


tui toe Oe 


a 
eocococoocooceo 








CUT RE eect 1 


Tret allowed. 


No 
eecososcocososooococh 


SS ee ee et ee ee et Or OO ew 


= 


oe Dantzic Pearl -- 
w——— Russia Pot------ 
BARK, Oak -------- 
Berries, Junip. Ger. -- 
ee 


rr] 


] 
s 
SSSSSSSSSSHR SCHHBMONHWBOYMARRROISCOSOOCA 


— 





SSSSSSSSSST SHS ee SSO F 


{ 


2] | 
ecos 
= 

14 


—_-—, Yell. Turk, 


= 
= 








Soetocowwsom-on we wwewnnnce 
SSSSSSSSSSS SVD wm wWwO HW OH OH RAAS 


eooceo 


Pitt 


MEMES 


DRUGS 
ALOES, Barb. ------ 
, Succotrina -- 

» Hep. or E. I. 
Angelica Root 
Antimony Crude «---- 
Arsenic, Red «ccececs 

» White «...%. 
Balsam, Capivi------ 
. Peru-+<«+eoss 
» Tolu -+-++e. 


Bark, Jesuits -»--+.+.- 


_- 
es ~ 
SOO wRwBwWUOSArRoCCoCOCSONMO SSS OROCoOMOSCOCoCSSSHSocoecooce]s 
= 
i 
- 





—_ 
© 
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coocewooocooco 
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ecososcsooasoooooscooesesoesccooeossesoosoSoocommoccoocAl 
OOO ROM DE SBOCCHWOOHR OOOH ON HRREUUACOm NOOO SA 
ecoecocesoasscesosooonseeososcosooSseSsSoSeoSesSsesooscosoo on 


Www we VKSmeaD 
_—— 
cocoon ens 
Caaceocoooso 
SCOSSH OUND HE 
esceseossco 
rTTSITITITTS 


-———, Mocha or E. I. 


wo, JAVA soe r eee 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 






























































































































































FROM TO 
; 2s dik &. » 
Bark, Jesuits, Red----} 0 4 0/0 lo Hy dig 8. d. My 
——- , Yellow--|}0 4 0 110 
Borax, refined, F.1.--|4 0 0 : . : 0 ° ° : a 
_ English} 9 2 8/| 90 o;1 8 . 
of —-, unre. or Ti 3 . oe io 
, ’ inc. | 6 0 O01 0 YIIo ‘ : 6 q 
” Camphire, refined ----| 0 6 6] 0 © .S prem sam see +7 © | 8 ¢ 10 oc. | 
——, unrefined --/19 0 0/0 0 0 Cc. ==» Coriander, Eng- 7 
38 —tuale lei 10% ope lish .-++ses+0-4 110 0/1216 0 : 
~4 Cardamoms (best)----|0 6 0/0 7 6 o Bg Cummin ------ 410 0/415 0 Es 
a ape Eee cceecees 2 0 0}0 0 0 (C.|'sh Shelk. ae (3 00/3 50-L Ff 
—- Fistula, W. 1.--/I12 0 0/0 a S 6-878 Sele 
ns 5 —- Lignea-------- 112 0 0 © |—|\sticklack----. edecces 8 0 y's a 
ee Castor Oil, p. bot. Lith. 0 4 ; 4 : bo Snake Root --------| 0 8 D 0 ° : ib. 
Coates tellided <<te<. ae eae oe 4 Soap, Cast. or Spanish |10 0 0 j11 0 0 Ib. 
Ccncyath, Turkey (0 4010 0 0 fb —-, Yellow ...+++++ 412 0/0 0 0 . Ff 
m Columbo Root ----..|4 0 0/410 0 lc ——, Mottled -+-+-- 5201000 “ ' 
? Cream of Tartar------ 8 00/9 0 Re Curd ------ ----1 5 60/0 0 0 = 
he Essence of Bergamot | ! O |—Spermaceti, refined --| 0 2 ib. 
. gamo 8 0| 110 0 |ib.l'Tamarinds, 3/0 0 0 Ib, 
: peed ~ Lavender-«| © 3¢ 2 |Tamarinds, West India 810 0 } 
- 0/013 © /lb.l\Ta 9 0 0 
is Lemon - - - -| 090/109 38 ee, tee 006 009 bb, { 
- Origenum |018 O11 8 0 — Turmeric, Bengal ---.| 6 10 0/7 0 0 Cc. 
sb. == Rosemary |0 9 0/0 0 o|— , China [10 0 ofl 0 O}— 
a Gallangal, East India | 5 9 9/9 0 0 [C.|Ve a oe one? 2 Bie. ose 4 
j entian Root -+-+++++ 4185 °0\5 0 0 rdigrise, Wet------.0 3 6/0 0 1 
oa Ginseng ------.-----| 0 1 6/0 0 0 ib. a —ure °° eo o6 '0 6 6/0 6 : nal | 
i- Gam Ammo. Drop:..-12 0 0 20 0 0|C.|iVitriol, Ro Crystalliz.| 011 6 | 012 0 | 
7 Lamp .-| 9 0 ' fey ! man -+++--'|0 @ re 
, Gum Arabic, E. L (2 0 ; 3 * EBONY, Black Rose |34 0 ieee 
Ef Sm antic, BL --) 2 9 9/210 0 ||. G 0} 0 0 of 
4 urkey, fine.-..|6 0 0} 8 00 E reen------'21 0 0 [22 0 0 . f 
i —— Berbery ...... 6 -els: 66 lep. T. 70 to 90Ib. ea.24 0 0126 0 O|c. 
4\— —= Assafetida --..'5°0 @/12 0 0 | » Scrivelloes --| 9 0 0/15 0 0 e ) 
i cs methane »<%- 04 EA. Be T|PEATHERS, nets 103910068. & 
pi — Cambogium ----'20 0 9 '26 0 0 mi) Hambro’ 020;0 23 =m | 
) be — Copal, scraped--|0 1 ¢|0 3 6 |i! —, Russia --}0 2 8/0 0 0 
7 e -—- Galbanum------|8 0 9/0 0 O lo lPI —-—, Down --}0 3 6/0 0 0 
= w= Guaiacum:<+.. lo 1 610 4 0 Ib. ax, Riga -++++++.-. 125 0 0 /130 — 
) |r. quai, Misti 6005-05 0406/0 4 6\ ,Petersb. 12 head|100 0 0 {1020 0b. | 
Lj- — Myrrh -+-++65s 12 0 4 45 —, Archangel: - - - - « 96 — . 
2 0 0 20 0 0 |C||GALLS, 4S eta 
) ~— Olibanum------ 3 00/8 0 Oj Aleppo, blue | 8 0 0/8 8 0 c. 
) I —— Opoponax------ 85 0 0 | 000 i ; »>mixt}6 0 0/16 & y 
‘ ™ — Sandmac-++----- sesises = es Holland ----}0 10 6/011 ol | 
y — Seneca, garbled |3 4 9/0 0 0 = ilue, For. dry, th. lea} 4 4 010 0 oa 
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. | ———, Best 

£ } Sing. Loa. Brown| 
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Powder, Loaves 
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Spices, ,. { East India| 0 
——, £) White----| 0 
. Hy Long ecee| 7 

»™ \P.orJ.Pep.| 0 
Spirits, Malt .------- 0 
of Wine----++| 1 
(Antigua ----+ evel B 

| Barb. Clay. Id.--| 0 
i 0 

i |: " 3d.-- 0 
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TEA, without Duty or! 
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g 2 8. 4.\8 &. 
asf feed Aad fi 310 010 0 
— 8 — 36—|;0 0 0/90 0 
c.|4 =3#— dh 0 ol0 o 
Ib. 4 Stockholm 14—|68 0 0|70 0 
G.| | Christia. 12—|60 0 0 |63 0 
‘C.) = } Caritha, iz—|}0 0 0/0 0 
—\& LNorway . . |7 0 0] 715 
— |Dantzic Fir. . . 12 0 O12 10 
—''Memel Fir . . . 10 0 O|f1 O 
= E ( Quebee = 810 O|¥ 0 
—! 5 Oak Board . 1210 0/0 0 
+. —\2 Pine Boards 8 5 0)0 0 
j—'= Masts 12 0 Oj18 18 
|—|| Tubacco 2 Maryla Fi.) 0 0 610 0 
_ '! bonded § Good Colo.| 0 0 5; 0 0 
es Middl. Dit. | 09 0 4/90 O 
aie —Virgi. Fine | 0 0 63/0 O 
—| Ordinary 00 4;0 0 
_|_—____ Carolina | 0 © 0/0 0 
—| Georgia . '0- 0 0/0 0 
—'|——-——- Strip Leaf |, 0 6 6) 90 0 
- Turkey 19 0 9/90 1 
— | Tortoise-shell 1/9010 Oj 1 2 
— |Turpentine, American J1 20/1 2 
—|Valonia : 116 0 O}17 0 
at Vermilion, Datch 10 6 6/0 7 
me , China +0 5 9 } 090 
—'| WAX, Bees, English (12 0 0.13 0 
— j|——————, American} 9 0 0/12 12 
_.||_—____—., African | 8 0 0} 9 0 
—'|——, Dant. ‘and Ham. {12 12 0/90 oO 
Lael ,» Hambro’ White .' 03 3;0 0 
luliS (Red Port 1115 0 0 |120 0 
| |&{—-, Old 1120 0 0113800 
| 3 Sherry -1100 0 {120 0 
\—ir» Lisbon 1150 0 ,120 0 
j—|, 5 J) Vidonia 80 0 098 @. 
||) Bucellas. . : 3125 0 0 {1300 
jel Mountain, O!d «75 0 0;j80 O 
Ist.'s of | Madcira, Old 90 0 0/1200 
| {4 | Claret . /70 “0 O|90 0 
ic.:2 LRhenish . . . 10 0 O10 0 
|, Wood Box,Turkey 15 0 0/25 0 
|—|\——-- Cedar, Cavolinal 0 1 5)0 1 
a ,Jamaical 0 DO O {0 0 
| ; Lignum Vite, Jamaicall0 0 0 20 0 
| | - -,Provid. }11 0 0/21 O 
|b. Mahogany, Hispa. | 6 i 8;0 1 
|—|-———, Honduras . 1012/0 1 
— Wool, Bev. Ruffi. Best 416 0/;0 0 
= , Weoms, Brown | 414 0/0 O 
—||—_—__—_--—,, Best W.| 4 6 0/;0 0 
2) RUMEN 4 EO oe SE 
—! —__,_ —___—. r oat Seal 4 0 O0}0 O 
j—!|__., Coney, English | 016 0/0 0 
||. Goats, Smyrna } 9 4 6]0 5 
C.!|——, Vigonia, Red. | 0 9 61011 
{| ——__— -, Pale 01 0/0 2 
——-| —liy arn, Mohair, Snyrua} 0 3 0/0 7 
Cotton, Turkey- 02 6;0 4 
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» 34 per cent. £713. —Ditto, 4 per cent. £—.— 
ernment stock, £70§.—Ditto, 5 per cent. £1004.— 


004.—City bonds, 6 per cent. 100,—Grand Canal stock, £—,—Loan 
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IRISH FUNDS. 


Government debentures. 
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PRICE OF AMERICAN STOCKS. 


Three per cent. £66.—Oid six per cents. which began paying off Ist January, 1796, and will 


be liquidated 1st Oct. 


per cent. 








1818. £—.—New six per cents. began paying off 1802, and will be 
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reasury bills, 5 per cent. £1 


per cent, £72,—Ditto, 6 


Bank stock, £194. 


vith div. from Ist April.1812,—Bank shares (400 dollars, or £90. each) £97. with div. from 
Ditto, 5 per cent. £100.—34 per cent. gov 


iquidated Ist Oct. 1824. £—. all with div. from !st April, 1812.—Louisiana six per cents. £—. 
st January 1811. 
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